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PART IL. 


THE BATTLE TO THE DEATH OF 
GUSTAVUS. 


Tue Battle of Liitzen, 1632, still consti- 
tutes one of the most interesting chapters 
in military history, notwithstanding all 
the gigantic additions which the annals 
of the last and present century have 
made to it. Though not precisely one 
of the “decisive” battles of history, 
for it occurred just half-way in the 
period of the Thirty Years’ War, yet 
it was, in truth, the turning-point of that 
contest : up to that day, the event in 
debate was the annihilation of one 
party by the other ; after it, the terms 
of separation only. To the soldier it is 
memorable as the last field in which 
the old system of tactics—that inherited 
from the ancients by the men of the 
“ Renaissance”—was fairly pitted against 
the modern ; for the modern military 
art may be truly descrfbed as a develop- 
ment only of that introduced by Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. But it is more famous 
as the occasion of victory and death to 
one of the few leading spirits of the 
world’s history—one of the few in whom 
nobleness of heart and purpose, and 
pre-eminence of genius, were so fused 
together as to constitute the true cha- 
racter of the hero. 


It was well, no doubt, for a curious 


posterity, that an action of this import- 
ance occurred in a civilized period, and 
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in the heart of much-enduring and 
much-writing Germany, the home of 
“la nation écrivassiére.” But the result 
is nevertheless somewhat perplexing. 
The literature of Liitzen would alone 
furnish out a small catalogue. The 
presses throughout Germany, France, 
and Italy, seem to have gone to work 
simultaneously and immediately on the 
receipt of the news. “ Flying sheets,” 
containing professed descriptions of it, 
swarm in every library. Preachers, 
Protestant and Catholic, improved the 
occasion from a thousand pulpits, and 
every one of them, that could afford it, 
resolved that the world should not lose 
the benefit of his pious eloquence. Then 
the caricaturist and the ballad-monger 
got hold of it, whose fugitive but some- 
times authentic hints must be studied 
in the bulky republications of modern 
antiquaries. Nor did the interest cease 
when the graver class of authors came 
on the stage. Political historians, reli- 
gious historians, dynastic historians and 
genealogists, topographers, biographers, 
all had something to say on so re- 
nowned a catastrophe, and everyone was 
in duty bound to add something new, of 
fact or speculation, to what had been 
ascertained by his predecessors. Next, 
in the last century, followed the herd 
of German professors and other literates, 
whose quaint little Latin dissertations in 
quarto darken so many a question, and 
deepen so many a paradox. These at- 
tached themselves, by predilection, to 
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minute and curious questions of fact or 
credulous tradition: the mode of the 
King’s death, ‘‘de dubia cede Gustavi 
Adolphi Regis,” furnished materials for 
many—and I have the titles of two 
at least under my eyes, about the king’s 
magic sword: “de gladio magico, quocum 
Gustavus Adolphus in prelio apud Liit- 
zen pugnaverit.” Lastly, the Wallen- 
stein mania, for which Schiller has to 
answer, produced in our own times such 
a number of biographies of that person- 
age, and of controversial essays on the 
questionable points of his history, gar- 
nished with original correspondence and 
extracts from archives, that these alone 
furnish a mass formidable to contem- 
plate. 

The writer of these pages must not 
pretend to anything like an extensive 
acquaintance with the vast corpus his- 
toricum of which he has just sketched 
(and skimmed) the circumference ; but 
he has read enough to find himself be- 
wildered by the utterly irreconcilable 
accounts of every main feature of the 
day. It was a stand-up fight, with little 
of previous manceuvring, fought be- 
tween midday and sunset, by two armies 
drawn out in a perfectly open field. 
“Daylight and champian,” one would 
have thought, could “discover no far- 
ther.” And yet this swarm of ingenious 
penmen have succeeded in obscuring 
the story with a multitude of contradic- 
tions. Almost everything is disputed : 
the number of the combatants (to the 
extent of 100 per cent.) ; the number 
and arrangement of regiments, and 
names of their commanders ; the hour, 
place, and circumstances of the King’s 
death ; the hour of Pappenheim’s arrival 
on the field (the critical point of the 
contest); nay, even the important ques- 
tions, whether Wallenstein was in a 
litter or on horseback, with his stirrup 
wrapped up in silk to alleviate the pres- 
sure on his gouty limb—a device of 
Charles the Fifth, according to his auto- 
biography ; and whether Gustavus’s 
charger was white, “ brown-black,” or 
‘‘apple-grey.” Having referred to these 
contradictions, the writer intends to 
waive further discussion of them, and 


to compile the best account he can by 
comparison of authorities. And he can 
only recommend to any one who may be 
as curious as himself, two measures: 
the first to procure, if he can, F. E. F. 
Philippi’s “Death of Gustavus Adol- 
phus,” printed at Leipzig in 1832—it 
consists only of a hundred pages, and 
the author was “ Steuer-rath ” at Liitzen, 
and had a pair of eyes; the next, to 
carry Philippi in his pocket, and visit 
the battle-field, which is easily reached 
and may be soon explored. 

The little town of Liitzen lies be- 
tween several intersecting lines of rail- 
road, and at some distance from each. 
The ordinary tourists’ approach to it is 
consequently by carriage or omnibus 
from Leipzig, ten or twelve English 
miles away. But, for my own part, I 
walked to it from the station at Corbetha, 
on the line between Halle and Weimar— 
a pleasant two hours’ stroll, along foot- 
paths and cross-roads, through a land of 
teeming fertility, alive with the whole 
population of the neighbourhood busy 
at their potato harvest. The pedes- 
trian crosses the Saale by a rope-ferry— 
here a sullen deep stream, cutting its 
way through strata of diluvial gravel, 
about the size of the Severn at Wor- 
cester ; traverses the pretty bowery 
village of Vesta, with its aged lindens ; 
and thence across the open plain which 
extends to the neighbourhood of Leipzig, 
and in the middle of which Liitzen is 
placed. A rich and joyous-looking 
expanse of land, studded with villages 
and tall ungainly church steeples ; here 
and there, bedded in the soil, one of 
those problematical boulders of dark-red 
granite which the glaciers transported 
hither, according to modern belief, from 
distant Scandinavia, and which now 
chiefly serve as landmarks: far in the 
south, the first blue outlines of the 
Erzgebirge faintly show themselves. 
Such is the aspect of the vast battle-field 
of Northern Germany, the scene of the 
greatest military events of modern his- 
tory ; of which it may be said, with 
even greater truth than of the plains 
round Fleurus and Waterloo, that “ not 
an ear of corn is pure from the blood 
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of men.” For from that elevated station 
at Corbetha, or, still better, from the old 
castle tower at Merseburg, the eye em- 
braces at once the site of that ancient 
victory obtained by Henry the Fowler 
over the Huns in a.p. 934; of the two 
battles of Leipzig (or Breitenfeld), in 
the Thirty Years’ War; of Liitzen, of 
Rossbach,’ of Gross-Gorschen, vulgarly 
called the second battle of Liitzen, in 
1813; and may identify the church 
towers of some of those villages which 
blazed, one by one, that same year, in 
the three October days of the “ Battle 
of the Nations,” when, for the first and 
last time in authentic history, half a 
million of men were ranged against 
each other in a pitched field. 

Approaching Liitzen on this (western) 
side, the traveller is able to estimate the 
optical error which, as we shall presently 
see, misled the Swedes, and partly dis- 
concerted their plans. The lofty old 
towers of the church and castle, and the 
high-pitched roofs, rising in an open 
field, and on the farther side of a slight 
depression in the ground, seem much 
nearer than they really are. 

Liitzen itself is a thoroughly old- 
fashioned forgotten-looking little Saxon 
town, with walls and fosse partially pre- 
served, and the open country on all 
sides extending close up to them. It 
has now about 500 houses, and is tra- 
ditionally believed to have been more 
considerable in old times; as indeed 
must have been the case, or else the 
municipality indulged in a fine spirit of 
local exaggeration when, in a report 
dated in 1651, they mention that Wallen- 
stein’s troops, before the great battle, 
set fire to the “suburbs of their city ;” 
represented now by two or three beer- 
houses only, and one or two farm- 
granges. Passing the town, and fol- 
lowing the road to Leipzig, for about 
three-quarters of an English mile, the 
traveller sees on his left something like 
an obelisk, which his imagination will 
fix on at once as a monument of 
the battle, but which is, in truth, only 


1 Those of Jena and Auerstadt, though not 
actually in sight, may be added from their 
proximity. 


the chimney of an abandoned shaft for 
digging peat, here found in large de- 
posits beneath the gravel. But, pre- 
sently afterwards, he discovers, close on 
the right hand of the road, the central 
object of his search—the “ Swedes’ 
Stone.” It stands, as we shall see, not 
exactly on the spot where the King is 
supposed to have fallen, but within a 
few yards of it. The stone is a rough 
porphyritic boulder, of the kind already 
described ; and bears on its northern 
face, fronting the road, the inscription, 
“G, A. 1632.” It is surrounded, after 
the kindly German fashion, with a little 
shrubbery and gravel walk, and sur- 
mounted by a Gothic arch of cast-iron, 
placed there some twenty years ago by 
subscription ; executed in very fair taste, 
but injuring the simplicity of the stern 
old monument. It was a bold esthetic 
thought of his Majesty's equerry and 
fellow-soldier, Jacob Erichson—though 
carried out with something of the rough- 
ness of execution belonging to the age— 
when he harnessed thirteen boors of 
the neighbouring village of Meuchen to 
this stone, which lay at some distance, 
and made them drag it “ with sweat and 
tears” to its present site, from whence 
it looks eternally over the northern 
plain of Germany towards the hero’s own 
distant Scandinavia. “ Yet this is not 
the exact spot where the king fell,” adds 
the narrative (Vulpius, Megalurgia Mar- 
tisburgica, i.e. the Marvels of Merseburg), 
“but their strength was exhausted.” 
Arrived at the Schwedenstein, the 
visitor may make himself master of the 
details of the action, with but little 
difficulty, thanks to the level character 
of the ground and absence of hedges. 
No doubt there are ciceroni to be had ; 
but, for my own part, I found that a 
two groschen-piece and a shake of the 
hand, administered to a beautiful nymph 
of seven, who was out potato-gathering 
with her family, sufficed to bring about 
me enough of her friends and admirers 
to impart all the information I wanted, 
and more than I could understand— 
although the pure Saxon dialect is a 
civilized one, and comprehensible, with 
some attention, by one who possesses 
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only the ordinary allowance of book- 
German. 

~ In order to make the battle intelli- 
gible, it is not necessary to weary the 
reader with much preliminary disserta- 
tion. It is enough to remember that in 
September, 1632, Gustavus and Wallen- 
stein, having exhausted the country 
about Nuremberg, and lost great part of 
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thence through Thuringia to Erfurt, 
which he oecupied, at the end of Oc- 
tober, just as Wallenstein was restoring 
Leipzig and its neighbourhood. On the 
Ist of November the King arrived at 
Naumburg, a town on the Saale, offering 
a@ commanding position, of which he 
prepared to avail himself by intrench- 
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their armies in vainly confronting one 
another, parted as it were by mutual con- 
sent. The Swede moved into Bavaria ; 
the Austrian into Saxony, where his 
hope was to negotiate with and win over 
the wavering Elector of that country. 
Alarmed lest this scheme should suc- 
ceed, Gustavus retraced his steps with 
singular rapidity to Nuremberg, and 
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ment. Wallenstein was then at Weisen- 
fels, a few miles below, on the river. 
Satisfied by this proceeding of the King 
and by the lateness of the season, that 
he had no cause to dread immediate 
attack, he detached Pappenheim with 
a considerable portion of his army to 
Halle, in order to open a communication. 
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‘with the country beyond, and himself 
fell back from Weissenfels to Liitzen. 
Pappenheim was detached on the 4th, 
and on the same day the King was 
made aware of it through an intercepted 
letter. 

On the evening of the 4th of Novem- 
ber, therefore, matters stood thus :— 
Wallenstein was at Liitzen, covering 
the approach from the west to Leipzig, 
with a force variously estimated, but 
probably not less than 25,000 men; 
Gustavus at Naumburg, sixteen English 
miles south-west of Liitzen as the crow 
flies, with perhaps an equal number ; Pap- 
penheim at Halle, sixteen miles north- 
west of Liitzen, with 15,000 or 20,000; 
the Saxons at Torgau, forty miles north- 
east of Liitzen, with a force variously 
estimated at from 8,000 to 16,000. 
Under these circumstances, there were 
not wanting timorous councillors to ad- 
vise the King to outmanceuvre the slow 
Wallenstein, turn him by the south, and 
join the Saxons. The King at once 
rejected the counsel. Had he attempted 
it, Pappenheim and Wallenstein re- 
uniting might have caught him in a 
trap; had he escaped this danger, the 
fidelity of the Elector was doubtful. 
It was obviously his business to fight 
Wallenstein at once, before Pappenheim 
could be recalled from Halle. With 
Gustavus, to decide and to act were 
almost simultaneous. He might yet sur- 
prise Wallenstein before his force was 
concentrated after its march from Weis- 
senfels. At midnight of the 4th the 
King began to move. At ten in the 
morning the towers of Liitzen were in 
sight. But this plan was defeated, in 
the first place, by the unexpected re- 
sistance of Solani’s Croats and some 
artillery on the brook at Rippach ; next, 
as Harte avers, by the optical mistake I 
have already mentioned, which made 
the Swedes believe themselves nearer 

1 Protestant writers say 40,000; Catholics, 
20,000. The latter number seems very im- 
probably low. The detachment of Pappenheim 
to Halle was a gross blunder at best; but we 
may safely assume that Wallenstein would not 
have ventured on it in the face of the redoubt- 


able Swede, if his army had been thereby 
reduced below the number of the latter. 


Liitzen than they really were. Conse- 
quently, he could not arrive at his 
chosen ground, east of Liitzen, until too 
late for action. Had it been otherwise, 
the 5th of November, old style, would 
have added one more to its Protestant 
commemorations, and Wallenstein might 
have descended to British posterity as a 
supplementary Guy. 

Wallenstein would rather have avoided 
fighting ; but this day’s delay gave him 
time to prepare for the contest, by 
sending a messenger or messengers to 
hurry Pappenheim’s return, and by 
intrenching his position as well as he 
might. His army was drawn up on 
a line of about a mile and a half: its 
right, to the south-west, resting on the 
town of Liitzen, which was an im- 
pediment to his being turned on that 
flank; his left, north-east, on the western 
bank of the “Flossgraben,” a deep 
drainage ditch and mill-stream (not 
a canal to float timber, as Mitchell 
supposes) ; his front covered by the 
high-road from Liitzen to Leipzig, of 
which he had deepened both the side 
ditches, and filled them with mus- 
keteers. But it is important to ob- 
serve (what neither Harte nor Mitchell 
was aware of, but Philippi distinctly 
shows) that this high-road did not co- 
incide exactly with the present. It 
diverged from the straight line of the 
present highway, close to the Schweden- 
stein, curved to the south, and swept - 
back again into the present road 
near the point where this crosses the 
Flossgraben. The country-people still 
point out the old road, rising in a slight 
ridge on the corn-fields. The conse- 
quence would appear to be, that the 
two armies, being separated by this 
winding road, were not drawn up in 
straight lines, but the Imperialist front 
slightly concave, the Swedish convex ; 
giving the latter something of that 
advantage which Marlborough turned 
to such decisive account at Ramillies. 
The most salient part of the Swedish 
line would, on this supposition, have 
been close to the Schwedenstein. 

Wallenstein’s position was, however, 
not a bad one, for an army of equal force 
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acting on the defensive ; but his order 
of battle was inconceivably perverse, 
even according to contemporary critics, 
He seems to have been actuated by a 
resolution to proceed in direct oppo- 
sition to the lessons which the Swedish 
victories had taught his profession. He 
took a step back, towards the tactics of 
the old Netherland wars. He is said to 
have conceived that Tilly lost the bat- 
tle of Leipzig through adopting too loose 
an order: though Tilly’s solid squares of 
infantry, or “tercias,” were 2,000 strong. 
His own foot were drawn up in five 
such solid ‘squares, of huge dimensions : 
four in the centre, one on his right, 
near the windmills. The reader may 
be spared the involved mathematical 
calculations on which these were con- 
structed ; suffice it to say that, if com- 
plete, every such square would consist 
of 5,000 men, pikemen and musketeers 
in equal numbers, and would have at 
the angles small projecting bastion-like 
formations of musketeers, so as to be 
shaped exactly like an ordinary quad- 
rangular redoubt. “The manner in 
“ which the armies went to work,” says 
Colonel Mitchell, “in the hour of 
“ battle, with their mixed masses of 
“spearmen and musketeers, is a diffi- 
“culty which historians have left un- 
“ decided, and which, at this distance 
“ of time, we are not well able to ex- 
“plain. What were the spearmen 
“doing, exposed, without any power 
“of reaction, to the shots where the 
“ musketeers were engaged ; and what 
“became of the musketeers when the 
“battle came to push of pike?” Per- 
haps the difficulty does not so strongly 
present itself to the imagination of the 
civilian as of the military writer ; at all 
events, this intermixture was regularly 
practised in drawing up the infantry of 
European armies, from the invention of 
the musket down to that of the bayonet. 
Marshal Saxe, as we know, preferred the 
pike, thus supported, to the bayonet 
itself ; concerning which “ricketty ziz- 
zag,” our own eccentric Colonel exclaims, 
“ What will be deemed of the military 
“intelligence of an age which could 
** tolerate the tactical puerilities founded 


“on the presumed use of a toy that 
“has been brandished with bombastic 
“ fierceness for upwards of a century, 
“and has never yet, in fair and manly 
“ fight, inflicted a mortal wound on a 
“ single man ?” 

In thus uniting spearmen with mus- 
keteers, Wallenstein only followed the 
fashion; but his enormous squares, 
constructed, no doubt, with a view 
to resist the dreaded impetuosity of 
the Swedes, seem to have been con- 
demned in his own age as pedantic and 
unwieldy. They formed, in fact, the 
last appearance, on any modern stage, 
of the clagsical and medizval phalanx ; 
capable, no doubt, of resisting cavalry 
attacks, but unable to move themselves 
in attack or pursuit, and exposed to 
utter destruction when artillery could be 
brought to bear on them. His own 
artillery consisted of about eighty heavy 
pieces, 24- to 48-pounders, as some in- 
form us: it was disposed in front of his 
troops along the whole line of the road. 
His cavalry were on the flanks, con- 
sisting (as then usual in the Austrian 
service) of four classes: cuirassiers, as 
they were termed, but who wore, in 
addition to the cuirass, the vizored hel- 
met, gorget, brassarts, and cuisses ; car- 
bineers, with cuirass and carbine ; dra- 
goons, few in number ; and light horse, 
then termed Croats, as in later times 
Hussars, on the extremities of the line— 
troops whose special genius lay in the 
line of plundering, which they executed 
with a vigour perhaps unequalled in 
military history. His right wing was 
strongest, as he expected on the left the 
almost immediate reinforcement of the 
Pappenheimers. His front was covered 
by musketeers in the deepened ditches, 
on both sides of the way. 

Notwithstanding all the successes of 
the Swedes, the spirit of his army ran 
high. Wallenstein was still to them the 
unconquerable one, who had baffled, if 
not defeated, the Swede himself. Gorged 
with plunder, and made frantic by the 
promise of more, inflamed with that pe- 
culiar pride of mercenaries, who feel 
themselves for the hour elevated into 
the masters of princes and governments, 
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they swore (so, at least, said their ene- 
mies) that “if they did not win the 
“battle, they would drive God out of 
“ heaven with their cudgels.” 

It might be asked why Gustavus, with 
his skill as a tactician and his well- 
trained army, did not outmanceuvre and 
take in flank Wallenstein’s he’pless 
masses, instead of attacking them in 
front? But the answer is plain. Time 
was wanting for the purpose. It was 
necessary for him to gain his victory 
before Pappenheim came up. Pappen- 
heim was to him what Blucher was to 
Napoleon at Waterloo ; and he had not 
even a Grouchy to oppose to him. To 
have turned Wallenstein’s right, with 
Pappenheim coming up on Wallenstein’s 
left, would have been to march head 
foremost into a snare. There remained 
only the front attack, and for this, 
bloody as it must prove, he prepared 
himself at once. 

The King passed the night of the 
5th—6th, in his carriage in the open 
field, west of Liitzen. At daybreak he 
crossed the country behind, or south of, 
Liitzen, and drew up his army in a 
double line, facing that of Wallenstein, 
and south of the high-road so often 
mentioned. In order to effect this, 
part of his force had to cross the deep 
“Flossgraben,” which forms a curve 
from a point south-east of Liitzen to 
the bridge where it is (and was) crossed 
by the high-road so often named. Here 
it would seem as if Wallenstein might 
have checked his adversary by a bold 
advance ; but his defensive tactics ren- 
dered this impracticable. The Swedes 
passed the mill-stream, and the army 
was drawn up, in “ battalia,” while the 
morning fog yet concealed the enemy.’ 

The Swedish army was the very op- 
posite of the Austrian. Everything 
was done to promote rapidity of move- 
ment and promptness of execution. The 
infantry (in the centre) was not, how- 
ever, formed in line, according to mo- 
dern ideas: that invention was reserved 
for the “old Dessauer,” as the Germans 
call him, a century later. The system 
of Gustavus consisted rather in mac- 
adamizing the great blocks of the ancient 


army into small and compact, but still 
solid masses, drawn up in general six 
deep. The front rank was formed by the 
famous Swedish black, yellow, green, 
and blue brigades, concerning which 
the accounts are contradictory, whether 
they were so denominated from the 
colour of their casques, or of their 
jackets. Colonel Mitchell says, “The 
blue brigade were composed of British ;” 
but, it is to be feared, without authority. 
The British, especially the Scots, form- 
ed a very important portion of the 
so-called Swedish army, but they are 
not particularly mentioned in the ac- 
counts of Liitzen. The second line, or 
reserve, was chiefly composed of German 
infantry. The cavalry were placed on 
the flanks : Swedes on the right, towards 
the Flossgraben ; Germans on the left, 
nearest to Liitzen. The Swedes seem to 
have had only two classes of cavalry: 
cuirassiers, armed with the light cuirass, 
carbine, and broadsword; dragoons, 
with musket and sabre. The German 
horse are described as carrying, in ad- 
dition to other weapons, a hammer 
hooked at one end, to drag the enemy 
off his horse. Platoons of musketry, 
100 to 150 strong, were posted between 
the squadrons; and this is the only 
rational sense in which we can under- 
stand the plan of “mingling cavalry 
with infantry,” attributed by some mili- 
tary writers to Gustavus—a plan which, 
if carried out in any literal sense, could 
only have had the effect of crippling the 
movements of the cavalry altogether. 
The artillery was stationed along the 
front, and consisted of only twenty 
heavy pieces, and about eighty of the 
common Swedish “flying artillery,” 
4-pounders only, we are told.! In like 
manner, the pikes of the Swedes were 
five feet shorter than those of their an- 
tagonists, and the carbines and muskets 
lighter. The whole army is variously 
estimated at from 11,000 to 16,000 
infantry, 9,000 to 12,000 cavalry. 

1 The king’s famous ‘‘leathern cannon,” 
which have puzzled modern tacticians almost 
as much as they astonished his enemies, do 
not seem to have been used at Liitzen. Pro- 
bably the invention never got beyond the 
character of an experiment. 
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Bernard of Saxe Weimar, and Marshal 
Knyphausen, commanded the Germans. 
The Swedes were led on by the King in 





person. A more gallant army never 
entered into action; and yet its ex- 
perienced generals remarked with regret, 
that these were not the same invincible 
Swedes who had crossed the Baltic 
and conquered at Leipzig. Battles and 
marches, detachments and garrisons, and, 
above all, the camp-fevers of Nurem- 
berg, had thinned the ranks of those 
veterans, and they were replaced by 
recruits who had learnt little as yet 
from their comrades, except their martial 
ardour. 

The heavy fog lasted until eleven in 
the morning : it may easily be conceived 
with what impatience the King watched 
for its disappearance, expecting Pap- 
penheim on his right flank every hour. 
Meanwhile, morning prayer was held, 
and the King rode along the line to 
encourage his men. With the Thucy- 
didean speeches which sundry historians 
put in the mouths of both generals, it is 
unnecessary to trouble the reader. It 
is more to the purpose to note that the 
Swedes sang Luther's Hymn, and that 
other, well known in Lutheran Germany, 
which begins— 


“ Verzage nicht, du Haiiflein klein,” 
“Fear not, thou little chosen band,” 


of which the words are traditionally said 
to be Gustavus’s own. 

At eleven in the morning the heavy 
fog dissipated, and each army beheld 
the faces of the other. The artil- 
lery began to play, but seemingly with 
no great effect. Wallenstein’s cannon, 
we are told, were pointed too high, and 
harmed the Swedes but little. The 
Swedish were doubtless better served, 
but it is singular that so little is said of 
the havoc which they might be expected 
to have made in Wallenstein’s helpless 
quadrangles. At length the Swedish 
infantry charged, in the centre. They 
forced their way across the ditches and 
the road, broke by the suddenness of 
their attack two of Wallenstein’s squares, 
and endangered a third, when the 
cuirassiers of Wallenstein’s right wing 
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charged in support of their infantry ; the 
Swedes wavered, were driven back across 
the road, and a battery of seven cannon, 
immediately east of the Schwedenstein, 
taken by the Imperialists. Gustavus 
now placed himself at the head of 
Stenbock’s Smaland regiment of cuiras- 
siers—its commander had just fallen— 
which was stationed in the right wing, 
nearest to the infantry. He called out 
to his favourite, Colonel Stahlhantsch, 
a soldier of fortune, who had risen 
from the condition of .a serving-man, 
“Charge those black fellows (Picco- 
lomini’s cuirassiers), else they will do 
us a mischief ;” crossed the road, gal- 
loped on before his men, and threw 
himself on the flank of another cuiras- 
sier regiment. The spirit of the religious 
champion, the Gideon of Protestantism, 
had, in this his last hour, sole posses- 
sion of his fiery nature: he exclaimed, 
“ Now, in God’s name, let us at them! 
Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, let us fight for the 
honour of Thy holy name!” and dashed 
at the enemy. At this moment, four 
comrades are noticed as having been at 
his side, besides one or two grooms: 
these were, Hof-Marschal Kreilsheim, 
Chamberlain Truchsess, a young Nurem- 
berger named Lébelfing, of whom we 
shall hear more presently, and Duke 
Francis Albert, of Saxe Lauenburg. This 
last, of sinister name, was a cadet of 
one of the oldest and poorest sovereign 
houses of North Germany, connected 
rather nearly with the royal blood of 
Sweden. He had taken arms, a mere 
adventurer, under Tilly; but, on the 
arrival of his royal kinsman in Germany, 
changed sides, went over to the Swedes, 
and obtained a pension from Gustavus, 
with whom he lived on terms of inti- 
macy. They were at once enveloped in 
the hostile ranks. The Swedish cuiras- 
siers, staggered for a moment by the fire 
from the ditches, followed in hot haste ; 
but too late: a pistol-shot broke the 
King’s arm. He continued, for a moment, 
to encourage his comrades; but, his 
strength failing him, he turned his 
horse’s head, and muttered to the Duke, 
“ Mon cousin, tirez moi (ici, car je suis 
fort blessé.” As he turned, an Austrian 
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trooper marked the action, cried out, 
“Art thou here? I have long sought 
for thee!” and discharged his carbine 
into the King’s shoulder. The King fell 
from his horse, with the last words, 
“My God!” The doer of the deed 
was instantly “beaten down with a 
storm of arquebusades” by the Swedes ; 
but it was reported that he was a 
Lieutenant von Falkenberg, who had be- 
come acquainted with the King’s person 
while a prisoner. A desperate struggle 
now took place around the body. Those 
next to the King were killed or mortally 
wounded, except Lauenburg alone, who 
contrived to ride unhurt out of the mélée. 
The actual spot of the death is fixed by 
Philippi, conjecturally, just within the 
angle formed by the divergence of the 
new and old roads to Leipzig. The 
body, stripped and mangled, was found 
at last by his victorious countrymen. 
It was brought in the night into the 
village church of Meuehen ; the troopers 
who escorted it did not dismount, but 
rode by torchlight round the altar, before 
which it was deposited. Thence it was 
finally carried to rest with the remains 
of his ancestors in his own land. 

Such, or nearly such, seem to be the 
circumstances of the royal soldier’s 
death. But the belief that he perished 
by treachery became in after years so 
general, that it is impossible to avoid re- 
ferring to them, even in the most cursory 
narrative. More is unnecessary ; since 
Schiller, in his well-known history, has 
said nearly all that need be said respect- 
ing this once favourite historical puzzle. 
There is no affirmative evidence whatever 
in favour of the supposition that the 
deed was perpetrated by Francis Albert 
of Saxe Lauenburg, or any other traitor. 
The negative evidence against it consists 
mainly in the fact that no eyewitness of 
the battle, and no immediately contem- 
porary writer, refers to it. The suspicion 
arises afterwards, and makes way to the 
light from various and distant quarters 
—first as a vague report, afterwards as a 
definite charge—until at last it becomes 
universally received, if not absolutely 
believed, among the Swedes, and has 
great currency even among the Germans. 


“He who ate my bread,” so ran the 
mystic verse in the mouth of the people, 
“hath lift up his heel against me: 
“thus did it befall Gustavus from the 
“ fourth man, who entered the enemy’s 
“lines along with him.”' No doubt 
the ill fame of Francis Albert himself, 
and his repeated desertions of both 
causes, make him a not unnatural object 
of such suspicion ; but one circumstance, 
which Gftérer has’ acutely pointed out, 
must be taken into account on the other 
side: he was arrested by the Imperial 
Government as an accomplice in Wallen- 
stein’s treason, long imprisoned, and 
ultimately discharged—a course of con- 
duct which they would have hardly 
adopted towards a hired assassin of their 
own, such as the story makes him. The 
verdict, in short, on such evidence as we 
have before us, must be, not simply not 
proven, but not guilty ; and all that re- 
mains is that impalpable cloud of doubt 
of which, when once raised, it is so dif- 
ficult to disembarrass the mind. 

It was not until 1790, after Schiller’s 
history had appeared, that a document 
was published by Murr, in his “ Contri- 
butions to the History of the Thirty 
Years’ War,” which has at least a nega- 
tive bearing of some importance on this 
problem. It is a narrative of the King’s 
death, obtained by Colonel von Lébel- 
fing, father of the youth who has been 
mentioned as one of Gustavus’s comrades 
in his last charge, from the lips of his 
son ; but at second hand only. This gal- 
lant lad was not a page of the King’s, as 
he is commonly represented, but a volun- 
teer, who followed his person ina hearty 
boyish passion of admiration for the 
hero. The father tells his story touch- 
ingly enough, in the language of a 
soldier-saint of those times. The youth, 
he says, saw the King surrounded by 
enemies ; saw him fall from his horse ; 
dismounted, and offered his own. “Then 
“ the King raised both his hands towards 
“him ; but my son was not able alone 
“ to lift him on horseback, and his Ma- 


1“Wer mein Brod isst, der mit Fiissen mich 
tritt ; 
So geschah es Gustavo von dem Vierten, 
Der mit ihm ins Lager eintritt.” 
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* jesty could not help himself. There- 
“upon! came up some of the enemy’s 
“ cuirassiers, and wanted to know who 
“it was; but neither the King nor my 
“son would say: one of them, on this, 
“ fired a pistol through the King’s head, 
“ who then said, ‘I am myself the King 
“ of Sweden,’ and so fell asleep... . 
“ They gave my son two shots and three 
“ stabs, stripped him to his shirt, and 
“ left him for dead.” The poor fellow 
was brought to Naumburg, where he 
died some days after. “ And thus,” adds 
the father, “did this young cavalier, 
“whose whole age was only eighteen 
“ years, seven months, and twenty-three 
* days, truly wait upon his late Majesty 
“in that bloody fight, although he was 
“ not in his royal service ; stayed by him 
‘¢ until his blessed end, and was the last 
* of all at his side. . . . In his sickness 
“ he never complained of pain, was very 
“ patient, and often said it was for his 
“ King’s sake he had received those 
* wounds, and would willingly suffer all 
“ over again on his account ; and, if he 
“ might live for a hundred years longer, 
“ he would not wish to do so.” And he 
prayed his attendants “to write to his 
“ heart’s loved father and his relations, 
“and beg us not to sorrow for him, for 
“ that he had lost his life in his calling 
“on a Christian and honourable occa- 
“sion, and had fought gallantly by the 
“side of his Majesty of Sweden for 
“ God’s word and glory.” This account, 
whatever its value as to minute particu- 
lars, is at all events important on the 
question of the murder. It purports to 
have been given by the young man to 
his attendants at Naumburg, who con- 
veyed it to his father, who wrote it 
down a few weeks after the battle. Had 
the story of murder been then current, it 
must have figured somehow in the recital. 

Such a suspicion was hardly needed 
to embitter the universal feeling of in- 
consolable grief. “The sorrow,” says 
Philippi, “which the death of the King 
“ occasioned throughout Protestant Ger- 


1 The devil’s advocate might have a word to 
put in here. If the cuirassiers only came up 
“thereupon,” it was not a cuirassier who fired 
the fatal shot. 
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“many and in Sweden is depicted by 
“ contemporaries in the liveliest colours. 
“ Country and town, citizen, peasant, 
“and soldier, all united to mourn the 
“ irreparable loss. They wandered about 
“like a flock without a shepherd, 
“loudly bewailing the death of their 
“ prince, their liberator ; for such was 
“Gustavus Adolphus to them all. 
“ Never was a sovereign more revered, 
* more loved, or more wept for. Every 
* one would have his portrait, and there 
“ was not a cottage in Germany where 
‘it was not to be found.” And that 
popular impression was as deep and 
enduring as it was general. As late as 
1796, when Christian Fischer travelled 
that way, the Saxon postilion would take 
off his hat as he passed the Schweden- 
stein. And if traditional reverence has 
since grown fainter, that which arises 
from wider education and an increased 
love of religious and political freedom 
has taken its place, and the memory of 
Gustavus Adolphus abides as_ life-like 
as ever. 

And most deservedly. History has 
grown cold and critical : the Clio of our 
times seems to have an old-maidish 
pleasure in decrying the subjects of our 
early enthusiasm, in lowering by a few 
pegs the special heroes of our imagina- 
tions. She has not ventured even to 
attempt this operation on Gustavus 
Adolphus. A halo of something like 
superhuman dignity surrounds him. So 
it was even with his contemporaries. 
Those who saw him every day seem still 
to have regarded him rather as an agent 
of Providence—the embodiment of a 
great purpose—than an ordinary man. 
He was thus marked by destiny from 
the beginning : when his father, Charles 
the Ninth, exhorted in council to designs 
to which he felt unequal, would lay his 
hand on the fair hair of his boy, and 
say, “ lle faciet ;” when he relinquished 
the love of his youth and all the 
temptations of a throne, married for 
reasons of state, and set himself doggedly 
to the task of taming, one ly one, his 
hard-mouthed neighbours of the North, 
as a preparation for the mightier des- 
tinies which he alone foresaw. Such 
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he appeared to the Germans among 
whom he came as a deliverer; on whom 
his noble features, his bright blue eyes, 
his floating golden hair—z/ ré d’oro, the 
Italians called him—produced the etfect 
of an angelic messenger. Not that he 
was affectedly superior to other men, 
or had anything of the prophet in his 
demeanour ; on the contrary, every ac- 
count represents him as simple, affable, 
freespoken among his associates, even to 
a fault. The Jesuits of Munich re- 
counted with pride how he had dis- 
puted with them for an hour or so 
“concerning transubstantiation and 
communion sub utrdque,’ ending, as 
they were pleased to assert, with high 
compliments to their order. The pea- 
sants of Bavaria would long tell the tale, 
how, as he forced them to drag his ar- 
tillery, he would come among them with 
kind words and instructions how to 
place the lever, accompanied with occa- 
sional florins. , But, in truth, he was an 
example, such as most of us may have 
witnessed in common life, of that class 
of men whose exceptional superiority of 
character is such that no familiarity 
seems to diminish the distance between 
them and others. Much of this was, no 
doubt, owing to that deep religious con- 
viction which, when openly avowed and 
consistently acted on, always awes minds 
conscious of their own falling short. 
Cromwell could not have been more 
convinced of his own divine vocation, 
or more fearless in his expression of 
reliance on it; but there is something 
of the earth, earthy, in the zeal of 
Cromwell even when taken at its best, 
which contrasts unfavourably with the 
earnest, manly, single-minded piety of 
Gustavus. And the consequence is, 
that, while Cromwell's enemies made 
him out a hypgcrite, and have left great 
part of the world persuaded that he was 
one, no detractor has ever endeavoured to 
fasten the like imputation on the Swede. 
With him, as with Cromwell, the con- 
stant sense of religion led to a fami- 
liarity of utterance respecting it which, 
to the ears of our reserved generation, 
seems almost startling. “Pray con- 
stantly : praying hard is fighting hard,” 
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was his favourite appeal to his soldiers. 
* You may win salvation under my 
command, but hardly riches,” was his 
encouragement to his officers. He 
“ preached,” in short, so much—though 
without the shadow of affectation—that 
a Michelet might perhaps say of him, as 
of our Henry the Fifth at Agincourt, 
“le plus dur pour les prisonniers, ¢ était 
“Wentendre les sermons de ce roi des 
“ prétres, d’endurer ses moralités, ses 
“ humilités.” 

But he was not content with preach- 
ing : his conduct was throughout a noble 
exemplification of the religion which he 
professed. To take one trait only: his 
strict maintenance of discipline. The 
Thirty Years’ War was a hideous time, 
in which the military were not only 
permitted to indulge in every excess, 
but encouraged in. it as a matter of 
policy ;—it being the received principle 
of noted leaders to employ their armies 
as a scourge, not only to intimidate the 
enemy, but to keep in order doubtful 
allies or personal foes, through the sys- 
tem of “free quarters.” Of the un- 
happy agent of this system—the soldier 
—it might be said, in the language of 
the Norfolk Island convict, that when 
he entered the service “the heart of a 
“ nan was taken from him, and there 
“ was given to him the heart of a beast.” 
From the beginning of his wars Gus- 
tavus set himself determinedly to the 
task of extirpating an evil which had 
become unendurable, while every cam- 
paign seemed to root it more firmly in 
the land. And he succeeded to an ex- 
tent which seems almost miraculous. 
No army under his command was ever 
disgraced by unpunished enormity ; and 
it was not until long after his death, 
when his example had ceased to act, 
that the Swedish forces became equally 
a terror to the country with the Im- 
perialist. 

Had so noble a character the alloy of 
earthly ambition? Was it his purpose to 
extend the Swedish dominion, or to be- 
come the first Protestant Emperor of 
Germany, or to achieve supremacy in 
Western Europe? It may be so. He 
was a conqueror by profession—an ab- 
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solute monarch by divine right. ‘The 
devil,” (he told his chaplain, who found 
him one day reading the Bible,) “is 
“very near at hand to those who are 
“* accountable to none but God for their 
“actions.” But of this much we may 
be certain: with some men, a great pur- 
pose serves as the cover of personal 
ambition ; by others, personal aggrandise- 
ment is sought merely as auxiliary to 
a great purpose—and so it was with 
Gustavus. If he ever had dreams of 
empire, it was for the greater glory of 
what he deemed the truth. 

If, in fact, religious zeal had a rival 
in his temperament, it was not ambi- 
tion, but warlike ardour. He was pas- 
sionately devoted, if such a phrase may 
be used, to military science. In his 
short life (he died at eight-and-thirty) 
he had leisure almost to reconstruct the 
art of war. And the art of war, as un- 
derstood and practised by him, compre- 
hended everything, from the conception 
of a campaign to the construction of 
artillery-harness or camp-kettles. That 
minute attention to detail which seems 
to us pedantic was then almost unavoid- 
able ; for he lived in an age when the 
art of carrying on war on a grand scale 
had been long forgotten ; when, conse- 
quently, the division of labour in the 
soldier's profession was comparatively 
unknown ; and no one would have passed 
in the eye of world as a great com- 
mander who was not also an accom- 
plished corporal. And hence some of 
his critics have thought that his chief 
superiority lay in the lower part of his 
vocation ; that he was “a greater tactician 
than strategist.” But the highest au- 
thority is against them. Napoleon placed 
Gustavus among the eight great captains 
of the world ; that list of colossal cele- 
brities which begins with Alexander 
and ends with himself. 

Nevertheless, one thing we have 
against him ; and that was a fatal im- 
perfection, venial as we may deem it. 
His ungovernable impetuosity of temper 
manifested itself in various ways; he 
could not command himself, when he 
had righteous cause of anger, or when 
he had danger to encounter. He con- 
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fessed himself guilty of the first charge. 
All commanders, he said, had their weak- 
nesses; such a one his drunkenness ; 
such a one his avarice; his own was 
choler: and he prayed men to forgive 
him. He was sometimes terrible to be- 
hold in one of these fits; the old fury 
of the sea-kings seemed to come over 
him : eye-witnesses so described him in 
a scene at Nuremberg, when, in wrath 
against plunderers, he dragged forth a 
delinquent corporal by the hair of his 
head, exclaiming, “It is better that I 
“should punish thee, than that God 
“should punish thee and me and all 
“of us on thy account ;’ and ordered 
him off to instant execution. But his 
intemperance of courage, in exposing his 
person in action, was a greater sin than 
his intemperance in anger. No prayers, 
no representations, could wean him from 
his constant habit of taking the foremost 
place in time of danger. And he was 
singularly unlucky into the bargain. 
While Wallenstein, the favourite of 
fortune, who, however inferior in other 
respects to Gustavus, did not lack per- 
sonal courage, seems never to have re- 
ceived a wound, the King, like the 
Napiers, scarcely ever went into serious 
action without being hit. -His fate at 
Liitzen was but in accordance with this 
habitual disregard of sterner duty. He 
perished in a blaze of glory, which by 
its very excess of light dazzles the 
historical inquirer, and converts into a 
martyrdom that which was in truth both 
an error and a crime. There have been 
generals as prudent as brave, who have 
nevertheless risked their lives by daring 
exposure, deliberately, because the rally- 
ing of a broken army, or the necessity 
of personal presence at a menaced spot, 
seemed to require it. Gustavus had no 
such excuse. His Smalanders needed 
no such prodigality of life to encourage 
them in the charge. His place was not 
at their head, but at that of his whole 
army. He ran on almost certain death, 
in the mere animal spirit of valiant in- 
toxication, like the Berserkar of old, or 
the savage Malay. “ Died Abner as a 
fool dieth?” The traveller who stands 


by the Swedes’ Stone may not without 
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reason put this question, and feel his 
enthusiasm damped by the reflection 
that Gustavus, a victor at Liitzen, might 
probably have brought the war at once 
to a successful termination. The sixteen 
years of misery which followed, ending, 
indeed, in the rescue of Protestantism 
and liberty at last, but as by fire only, 
and under trials the most unfavourable 
to their healthy development; the de- 
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cline of Sweden from her high estate ; 
the deterioration of the political and 
social spirit of Germany—consequences 
which Europe feels to this day, and our 
children are likely to experience for 
generations yet unborn—all these fol- 
lowed from that momentary yielding 
to the furious impulse of a noble but 
uncontrolled nature. 
To be continued. 


THE WEALTH OF NATIONS AND THE SLAVE POWER. 


BY A PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Ir has long been a prevalent notion, that 
Political Economy is a series of deduc- 
tions from the principle of selfishness 
or private interest alone. The common 
desire of men to grow rich by the 
shortest and easiest methods—to obtain 
every gratification with the smallest 
sacrifice on their own part, has been 
supposed to be all that the political 
economist desires to have granted in 
theory, or to see regulating in practice 
the transactions of the world, to insure 
its material prosperity. A late eminent 
writer has described as follows the doc- 
trine of Adam Smith, in the “ Wealth 
of Nations :” “ He everywhere assumes 
that the great moving power of all men, 
all fnterests, and all classes, in all ages 
and in all countries, is selfishness. He 
represents men as pursuing wealth for 
sordid objects, and for the narrowest 
personal pleasures. The fundamental 
assumption of his work is that each 
man follows his own interest, or what 
he deems to be his interest. And one 
of the peculiar features of his book is 
to show that, considering society as a 
whole, it nearly always happens that 
men, in promoting their own, will un- 
intentionally promote the interest of 
others.” ! 


But, in truth, the acquisitive and- 


selfish propensities of mankind, their 
anxiety to get as much as possible of 
everything they like, and to give as 


1 Buckle’s “ History of Civilization,” vol. ii. 


little as possible in return, are in their 
very nature principles of aggression and 
injury instead of mutual benefit: the 
mode of acquisition to which they im- 
mediately prompt, is that of plunder or 
theft, and the competition which they 
tend to induce is that of conflict and war. 
Their first suggestion is not, “I will 
labour for you,” but, “ You shall labour 
for me ;” not, “ Give me this, and I will 
give you what will suit you better in ex- 
change,” but, “ Give it to me, or else I 
will take it by force.” The conqueror 
rather than the capitalist, the pirate 
rather than the merchant, the brigand 
rather than the labourer, the wolf 
rather than the watch-dog, obey the im- 
pulses of nature. The history of the 
pursuit of gain is far from being the 
simple history of industry, with growing 
national prosperity; it is the history 
also of depredation, tyranny, and rapine. 
One passage in it is thus given, in the 
early annals of our own country : “ Every 
rich man built his castle, and they filled 
the land with castles. They greatly 
oppressed the wretched people by making 
them work at their castles, and when 
they were finished they filled them 
with evil men. Then they took those 
whom they suspected to have any goods, 
seizing both men and women by night 
and day ; and they put them in prisons 
for their gold and silver, and tortured 
them with pains unspeakable... The 
earth bare no corn; you might as well 
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have tilled the sea; for the land was 
all ruined by such deeds.”! Such deeds 
ruin at this day some of the fairest 
lands in this world of good and evil. 

But, if misery and desolation"are the 
natural fruits of the natural instincts 
of mankind, how has the prosperity of 
Europe steadily advanced in spite of 
the enemy to it which nature seems 
to have planted in every man’s heart? 
How has the predatory spirit been 
transformed info the industrial and com- 
mercial spirit? Under what conditions 
are individual efforts exerted, for the 
most part, for the general good? These 
are the chief problems solved in Adam 
Smith’s “ Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations.” He 
has been careful to point out that “the 
interests of individuals and particular 
orders of men, far from being always 
coincident with, are frequently opposed 
to, the interests of the public ;” and 
he observes that “all for themselves 
and nothing for other people, seems 
to have been, in every age, the vile 
maxim of the masters of mankind.” 
The effort of every man to improve 
his own condition is, it is true, in 
Adam Smith’s philosophy, a principle 
of preservation in the body politic ; 
but his aim was to demonstrate that 
this natural effort is operative for the 
good of society at large only in pro- 
portion to the just liberty secured to 
every member of it to employ his natural 
powers as he thinks proper, whether for 
his own advantage, or for that of others. 
Every infraction of, and every inter- 
ference with, individual liberty, he de- 
nounced as being as economically impo- 
litie as morally unjust. His systematic 
purpose was to expose the losses which a 
nation suffers, not only from permission 
of the grosser forms of violence and 
oppression, but from every sort of 
restriction whatever upon voluntary 
labour and enterprise. Of laws regu- 
lating agriculture and manufactures for 
the supposed advantage of the public, he 
said, “both were evident violations of 
natural liberty, and therefore unjust, 
and they were as impolitic as they 

2“ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.” —Bohn’s Edi- 
tion, 
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were unjust.” That security, he added, 
which the laws in Great Britain give 
to every man, that he shall enjoy 
the fruits of his own labour, is alone 
sufficient to make any country flourish. 
The history of Europe, in so far as it 
is the history of the progress of opulence, 
is not, in his pages, the history of self- 
ishness, but of improving justice ; of 
emancipated industry, and of protection 
for the poor and weak. It is, accord- 
ingly, the history of strengthening re- 
straints upon the selfish disposition of 
mankind to sacrifice the happiness and 
good of others to their advantage or 
immediate pleasure. The fundamental 
principles on which the increase of the 
wealth of nations rests are thus summed 
up, at the end of Adam Smith’s Fourth 
Book: “All systems, either of prefer- 
ence or restraint, being thus com- 
pletely taken away, the obvious and 
simple system of natural liberty esta- 
blishes itself of its own accord. Every 
man, so long as he does not violate the 
laws of justice, is left perfectly free to 
pursue his own interest his own way, 
and to bring both his industry and his 
capital into competition with those of 
any man or order of men.” 

The treatise on the Wealth of Nations 
is, therefore, not to be regarded, as it 
was by Mr. Buckle, as a demonstration 
of the public benefit of private selfish- 
ness. Adam Smith denies neither the 
existence nor the value of higher motives 
to exertion. The springs of industry 
are various. Domestic affection, public 
spirit, the sense of duty, inherent energy 
and intellectual tastes, make busy work- 
men, as well as personal interest. And 
personal interest is itself a phrase for 
many different motives and pursuits, 
deserving the name of selfishness or not 
according to their nature and degree ; 
just as wealth under a single term in 
cludes many things of very different 
moral quality, according to their charac- 
ter and use. The aims of men in life 
may be high or low; they may seek for 
riches of very different kinds and for 
very different purposes.2 But what 

2 This paper was written before the publi- 


cation of M. de Lavergne’s Essay, De [Accord 
de U Economie Politique et de la Religion, in the 
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Adam Smith contended for was, that no 
class of men, be their motives good or 
bad, should be suffered, under any pre- 
text, to encroach upon the industrial 
liberty of other men. The true moving 
power of the economic world, according 
to his system, is not individual selfish- 
ness, but individual energy and self- 
control. His fundamental principle is 
perfectliberty. The “Wealth of Nations” 
is, inshort, an exhaustiveargument for free 
labour and free trade, anda demonstration 
of the economical policy of justice and 
equallaws, Arguing againstthe law of ap- 
prenticeship, the philosopher said : “The 
property which every man has in his 
own labour, as-it is the original founda- 
tion of all other property, so it is the 
most sacred and inviolable. The patri- 
mony of a poor man lies in the strength 
and dexterity of his hands, and to hinder 
him from employing his strength and 
dexterity in what manner he thinks pro- 
per for his own advantage is a plain 
violation of that most sacred property. 
It is a manifest encroachment upon the 


Revue des Deux Mondes of the 15th of Novem- 
ber last. It may not be out of place, however, 
to notice here a misconception, as the present 
writer thinks, which ruus through that essay. 
Political economy and religion are, according to 
M. de Lavergne, though essentially distinct, 
related to each other as the soul and body 
are. Wealth, he says, means food, clothes, 
and houses; and religion, though it treats of 
higher things, does not teach that men should 
be left to perish of hunger and cold. Political 
economy has for its special end the satisfac- 
tion of the bodily wants, and religion that of 
the spiritual wants of man. M. de Lavergne 
seems to have been led astray by the economic 
use of general terms, such as material wealth, 
material interests, and material progress. For 
wealth is not really or properly limited in 
political economy to such things as satisfy the 
bodily or material wants of humanity. It 
comprehends many things, the use of which 
is to minister to man’s intellectual and moral 
life, but which have, notwithstanding, a price 
or value. Books, for example, as well as bread 
and meat, are wealth. Spiritual and other in- 
structors are paid for as well as butchers and 
doctors. Wealth means, in fact, many differ- 
ent things, more or less material or immaterial, 
in different ages and countries. The highest 


kinds of wealth will be found where there is - 


most general freedom for the development of 
the highest powers of humanity, and where 
no class have a licence for the gratification of 
their selfish passions at the expense of any 
other class. 
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just liberty both of the workman and 
of those who might be disposed to em- 
ploy him. As it hinders the one from 
working at what he thinks proper, so 
it hinders the others from employing 
whom they think proper.” 

The system, therefore, which is most 
subversive of the doctrines of political 
economy, as taught by Adam Smith, is 
that most selfish of all possible systems 
—slavery. The political economist must 
condemn it as loudly as the moralist. 
It attacks the life of industry, and pre- 
vents the existence of exchange. It 
robs the labourer of his patrimony ; it 
robs those who would hire him in the 
market of their lawful profits ; and it is 
a fraudulent abstraction from the general 
wealth of nations, the quantity and 
quality of which depend upon the degree 
of industrial liberty secured to every 
individual throughout the world for the 
exercise of his highest powers. Of the 
property of the slaveholder in the in- 
dustry of his slaves, the paradox, la 
propriété cest le vol, is a literal truth 
according to political economy as well as 
common morality, and as regards not only 
the slaves, but the whole commercial 
world.! A political economist lately re- 
marked, that “the foundation of economic 
science is the right of private property 
and exchange, which is opposed to social- 
ism, which seeks to abolish private pro- 


1 An American apologist for slavery invokes 
Political Economy on the side of the “ domestic 
institution,” in the following terms :—“ Would 
it not be better that each—Great Britain and 
the Slave States of America—should go on in 
the career which they are now following, and 
(acting upon that fundamental principle of 
Political Economy which commands nations to 
develop their own resources at home, to sell 
where they can realize the greatest profit, and 
to buy where they can buy the cheapest) con- 
tent themselves with their present prosperity, 
instead of seeking a doubtful prosperity from 
the destruction of the prosperity of others” 
(The South Vindicated, p.127). Great Britain 
does, undoubtedly, owe her present prosperity 
to her obedience to that fundamental principle 
of Political Economy which commands nations 
to develop their resources at home by freeing 
domestic industry from every fetter. It would 
have been happy for the Southern States of 
America had they been content with a similar 
prosperity, instead of “ seeking a doubtful ad- 
vantage by the destruction of the prosperity of 
others,” 
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perty and exchange.”! The fundamental 
principles of the science are still more 
opposed to slavery, which abolishes the 
labourer’s right of property in the fruits 
of his own exertion, not with his own 
consent, but by the violence of others. 
Yet slavery is a system within the 
legitimate range of economic inquiry, 
which is by no means limited, as the 
writer just referred to has contended, to 
the phenomena of an imaginary world of 
free exchanges, but extends to all the 
economic phenomena of the real world, 
in which wealth is produced and dis- 
tributed according to very different 
systems.” Injustice and oppression have 
their natural train of economic conse- 
quences as well as liberty and equal laws, 
and the economist is concerned with both, 
as the physician studies the laws of 
disease as well as health. “ Writers 
on political economy,” says the chief 
among them in our time, “ propose to 
investigate the nature of wealth, and 
the laws of its production and distri- 
bution, including, directly or remotely, 
the operation of all the causes by 
which the condition of human beings 
is made prosperous or the reverse.”® 


1 Paper read before the British Association 
at Cambridge, by Mr. H. D. Macleod. 

2 “ The definition of Political Economy is the 
science of exchanges or of values... The 
general conception of wealth is exchangeability. 
Hence, if Political Economy is the science of 
wealth, it must be the science of the exchange- 
able relation of quantities. ... Exchanges 
form the domain of economic science... . 
The whole body of exchanges which take place 
within a country, and with foreign countries, 
constitute what the majority of economists 
now hold to be pure economic science.”—Ab- 
stract from Mr. Macleod’s Paper in the Par- 
thenon, November 1, 1862. 

3 “Principles of Political Economy.” By 
J. S. Mill. Fifth Edition, 1862, vol. i. p. 1. 
And, in p. 526, Mr. Mill says :—“ One eminent 
writer (Archbishop Whately) has proposed, 
as a name for Political Economy, Catallactics, 
or the Science of Exchanges ; by others, it has 
been called the Science of Values. . . . It is, 
nevertheless, evident ;that, of the two great 
departments of Political Economy, the pro- 
duction of Wealth and its distribution, the 
consideration of Value has to do with the 
latter alone, and with that only so far as com- 
petition, and not usage or custom, is the dis- 
tributing agency. Even in the present system 
of industrial life, in which employments are 
minutely subdivided, and all concerned in 


There is not a country in Europe at 
this day, not excepting our own, the 
economic phenomena of which the prin- 
ciple of exchange would be sufficient to 
interpret. But, even if.pure commercial 
competition now regulated, throughout 
the whole of Europe, the production and 


distribution of every article of wealth, , 


the whole domain of history, and the 
breadths of Asia, Africa, and America 
would remain for the economist to ex- 
plore, and to account on other principles 
for the direction and results of human 
industry, the use of natural resources, 
and the division of the produce. The 
economy of the Slave States of America, 
for example, afforded an opportunity 
for this inquiry, of which Mr. Cairnes 
availed himself, in his admirable Essay 
on the Slave Power. In an earlier Essay, 
he described political economy as belong- 
ing to “the class of studies which in- 
cludes historical, political, and social 
investigations,” and defined it as “the 
science which traces the phenomena of 
the production and distribution of wealth 
up to their causes in the principles of 
human nature, and the laws and events 
of the external world.”* In the later 
Essay, instead of deducing unreal conse- 
quences from the hypothesis of indus- 
trial liberty, he has traced the origin 
and consequences of the opposite order 
of things. Instead of the theory of 
wages, profit, and rent, applicable to a 
free society, he lays bare the structure 
of a society which excludes wages, for 
the labourer is fed and flogged like a 
beast of burden; in which there is 
no profit, according to the economist’s 
definition, for labour is not hired, but 
stolen; in which there is little or no 
rent, for only the best soils can be culti- 
vated, and they are constantly becoming 
worthless instead of growing in value ; 
in which fear is substituted for the hope 


production depend for their remuneration on 
the price of a particular commodity, Exchange 
is not the fundamental law of the distribution 
of the produce—no more than roads and 
carriages are the essential laws of motion... . 
To confound these ideas seems to me not only 
a logical, but a practical blunder.” 

4 “ Logical Method of Political Economy.” 
By J. G. Cairnes, Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy in the University of Dublin. 
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of bettering his condition, and torment 
for reward, as the stimulus to the 
labourer’s exertion ; and in which wealth 
exists only in its rudest forms, because 
the natural division of employments 
has no place, and only the rudest in- 
struments of production can be used. 


. Adam Smith had previously examined 


the milder conditions of feudal servi- 
tude, demonstrating that the backward- 
ness of medieval Europe was attribu- 
table to these and similar discourage- 
ments to industry, and showing how 
it was forced into unnatural channels 
by such obstructions. For, through 
every part of his philosophy, “Dr. Smith 
sought,” as Dugald Stewart relates, “ to 
trace, from the principles of human 
nature and the circumstances of society, 
the origin of the positive institutions 
and conditions of mankind.” In the 
“Wealth of Nations,”! accordingly, he 
traced the operation both of the causes 
which rescued Europe from barbarism 
and occasioned its progress in opulence, 
and of those which impeded the action 
of the natural principles of preservation 
and improvement. In short, his treatise 
included an inquiry into the causes of the 
poverty as well as of the wealth of na- 
tions, and an investigation of the actual 
constitution and career of industrial so- 
ciety. He showed how rural industry and 
progress were thwarted in the middle 
ages by such impediments ; that, but for 
the happier circumstances of its towns, 
Europe could never have emerged from 
the calamities which befel it after the 


1 The “Wealth of Nations” contains the 
substance of the last division of a complete 
course of lectures upon moral science, in 
which Adam Smith expounded, in succession, 
Natural Theology, Ethics, Jurisprudence, and 
Political Economy. His lectures on Juris- 
prudence have not survived; but his pupil 
Dr. Millar states, that “he followed in them 
the plan suggested by Montesquieu, endeavour- 
ing to trace the gradual progress of jurispru- 
dence from the rudest to the most refined ages, 
and to point out the effect of those arts which 
contribute to subsistence and to the accumu- 
lation of property, in producing corresponding 
improvements or alterations in law and govern- 
ment.” From this it is clear that his conception 
of the true scope and method of jurisprudence 

with his conception of the true scope 
and method of economic inquiry. 

No, 40.—vot, vit. 
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dissolution of the Roman Empire. The 
servile and insecure position of the cul- 
tivators of the soil prevented industry 
from achieving its first triumphs in the 
country according to the course of nature, 
which makes agriculture the primary, 
because the most necessary, business of 
mankind. “Order and good government, 
on the other hand, and along with them 
the liberty and security of individuals, 
were established in cities at a time when 
the occupiers of land in the country 
were exposed to every sort of violence. 
But men in this defenceless condition 
naturally content themselves with a bare 
subsistence, because to acyuire more 
might only tempt the injustice of their 
oppressors. On the contrary, when they 
are secure of enjoying the fruits of their 
industry, they naturally exert it to better 
their condition, and to acquire, not only 
the necessaries, but the comforts and 
elegancies of life. That industry, there- 
fore, which aims at something more 
than necessary subsistence, was esta- 
blished in cities long before it was 
commonly practised by the occupiers 
of land in the country.” In _ this 
manner, Adam Smith has traced the 
causes of the actual and, as he calls it, the 
“unnatural” course of industry in the 
slow and chequered progress of modern 
Europe. He investigated the pheno- 
mena of what was, happily for us, on 
the whole, a progressive society. 

Cairnes, on the contrary, has investi- 
gated those of a retrograde one. For, to 
begin with the labourer, the ambition 
of the slave is, as Bentham says, the 
reverse of the freeman; he seeks to 
descend in the scale of industry rather 
than to ascend. “ By displaying supe- 
rior capacity, he would only raise the 
measure of his ordinary duties.” Yet 
we are sometimes assured that the negro 
slave, with this cogent reason for in- 
dolence—the more cogent the more 
reasonable he is—and kept, moreover, in 
compulsory ignorance by his master, is 
by nature a stupid and indolent work- 
ueville remarks, in his “ Tour 
in Sicily,” that agriculture which had fled 
from the neighbourhood of the owners of 
the Sicilian soil, flourished around the 
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smouldering fires of Etna, because the 
chance of occasional ravages by the vol- 
cano did not fill the mind of the culti- 
vator with unceasing despair. “ Soon,” 
he says, “ we left the lava, and found 
ourselves in the midst of a kind of en- 
chanted country, which anywhere would 
be striking, but in Sicily it is ravishing. 
Orchard succeeds orchard, surrounding 
cottages and pretty villages ; no spot is 
lost ; everywhere there is an appearance 
of prosperity and plenty. As I went 
on, I asked myself what was the cause 
of this great prosperity. It cannot be 
attributed wholly to the richness of the 
soil, for the whole of Sicily is so fertile 
as to require less cultivation than most 
countries. .... The reason which finally 
seemed to me to be most conclusive was 
this: The land round Etna being liable 
to frightful ravages, the nobles and the 
monks grew disgusted with it, and the 
people became the proprietors.” But in 
no age or country of Europe have the 
owners of the soil ever crushed the ener- 
gies and intelligence of the cultivators 
beneath such a cruel yoke as that which 
the planters of the Slave States of 
America have laid upon their unhappy 
negroes ;—of whose kinsmen, breathing 
the air of liberty, the Governor of 
Tobago was able to assert, ‘‘ that a more 
industrious class does not exist in the 
world.”' In Brazil, the children of 
emancipated negroes are found in every 
walk of civil life, often distancing their 
white competitors ; and in the youngest 
colonies of Great Britain, the negro 
often proves as good a tradesman as the 
Anglo-American, and more often still a 
better citizen.? 

1 “Tt is a mistake,” says another high 
authority, “to suppose that the African is by 
nature idle and indolent, less inclined to work 
than the European. He who has witnessed, 
as I have, their indefatigable and provident 
industry, will be disposed to overrate rather 
than underrate the activity of the negro 
and his love of labour.” —7he West Indies as 
they Were and as they Are. Edinburgh Review, 
April, 1859. 

2 The following statement, affording evidence 
as to the character, capacity, and enterprise of 
the negroes, is contained in a letterto the writer 
of this paper from one of the principal English 
residents in Victoria, the capital of Vancouver's 
Island. It formed part of a general description 
of the Colony, furnished without any reference 
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In the Slave States of America Mr. 
Buckle might have seen the economical 
results of a society based upon selfish- 
ness instead of justice. The negro shows 
elsewhere, as we have seen, his capacity 
to take his part in the free division of 
labour, and the consequent multiplication 
of the productions of the different arts, 
which occasions, in the words of Adam 
Smith, in a well-governed society that 


to the question of slavery :—“ Before the gold 
excitement, but during the same year (1858), 
the Legislature of California passed a law for- 
bidding the immigration of negroes. This 
caused the latter to appoint a deputation, which 
visited the British Possession of Vancouver's 
Island; and so favourable was their report, 
that it not only caused many coloured people 
to leave California, but also aroused general 
attention, particularly that of British subjects ; 
for by all who had occasionally heard of the 
island before, it was considered a sort of petty ~ 
Siberia. While people were reading accounts 
of the climate, soil, and low price ot town lots 
in Victoria, there came rumours of rich guld 
sands on the banks of the Frazer River in 
British Columbia. Two or three small coast- 
ing vessels had previously sailed with coloured 
passengers; but the demand for passages by 
white people became so great, that large steam- 
ships departed every few days with from 300 
to 1,000. Among yh were some coloured 
people, and they have increased in number 
until, I think, we may safely estimate them at 
500. The occupations of these coloured people 
in Victoria are, to the best of my recollection, 
porters, sawyers, draymen, day-labourers, bar- 
bers, and bathkeepers; eating-house keepers ; 
one hosier, as black as a coal, with the best 
stock in the town; and two or three grocers. 
Some of them went to the mines, and were 
moderately successful. Their favourite in- 
vestment is in a plot of ground, on which they 
build a neat little cottage and cultivate vege- 
tables, raise poultry, &c. Nearly all had been 
prosperous, and a few had so judiciously in- 
vested that they were in receipt of from 10/. 
to 40/. a month from rents. They are indus- 
trious, economical, and intend to make the 
colony their permanent home; the outskirts 
of the town are well sprinkled witlr their 
humble but neat dwellings, and their land 
is yearly increasing in value, By this showing 
they are a quiet, industrious, and law-abiding 
people; but there is a drawback, taking 
them altogether as citizens, which arises 
from their earnest desire to be on a perfect 
social equality with the whites at church, 
the theatre, concerts, and other public places 
of assembly. When you consider the strong 
disinclination for their company, not only of 
our large American population, but also of 
Englishmen, who very quickly imbibe the 
American prejudice, you can readily conceive 
that a number of disagreeable sceues occur. 
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universal opulence which extends itself 
to the lowest ranks of the people. In 
the squalid and comfortless homes even 
of the higher ranks of the people in the 
American Slave States, we see the con- 
sequence of oppressed and degraded in- 
dustry. “It may be,” says Adam Smith 
again, “that the accommodation of a 
European prince does not always so 
much exceed that of an industrious and 
frugal peasant, as the accommodation of 
the latter exceeds that of an African 
king, the absolute master of the lives 
and liberties of ten thousand naked 
savages.” The American slave-owner 
is, as it were, a petty African king, 
and in real penury, as well as in 
power, resembles such a ruler. It is 
said, indeed, that we owed to slavery 
the produce which supplied the prin- 
cipal manufacture of Great Britain. 
But the whole of this production was in 
truth to be credited to free industry, 
while all the waste and ruin which 
accompanied it must be ascribed to 
slavery. The possibility of the profi- 
table growth of so much cotton was 
caused by the commerce and invention 
of liberty, while the barbarism of the 
poor whites, the brutifying of the negro 
population, and the exhaustion of the 
American soil, are the net results of 
slavery. In truth, to Watt, Hargreaves, 
Crompton, and Whitney—free citizens of 
England and the Northern States—the 
southern planters owed the whole value 
of their cotton. What slavery may really 
claim as its own work is that, by ex- 
hausting the soil it occupies by a bar- 
barous agriculture, which sets the laws of 
chemistry as well as of political economy 
at defiance, it hastens its own extinction 
from the day that its area is once 
definitely and narrowly circumscribed. 
This its own advocates admit, but with 
a singular inference: “ Slavery has, by 
giving to the laws of nature free scope, 
moved over a thousand miles of terri- 
tory, leaving not a slave behind. Why 


should good men attempt to check it in - 


its progress? If the laws of nature pass 
slavery farther and farther south, why 
not let it go, even though, in process 
of time it should, by the operation of 


natural laws, pass away altogether from 
the territory where it now exists?”! 
Why, we may ask, should devastation 
be suffered to spread? Should fires in 
a city be suffered to burn themselves 
out by advancing from street to street 
until not a house remains to check the 
conflagration? The slaveholder, as he 
moves southward or westward, not only 
carries moral and material destruction 
with him, but leaves it behind for those 
who come after him. The rich slave- 
breeder follows him with his abominable 
trade, and the poor white sinks back into 
barbarism in the wilderness the slave- 
holder has made.? The order of European 
progress has been reversed. In Europe, 
justice, liberty, industry, and opulence 
grew together as Adam Smith described. 
In the Slave States of America, as Mr. 
Cairnes has shown, the Slave Power 
constitutes “the most formidable an- 
tagonist to civilized progress which has 
appeared for many centuries, representing 
a system of society at once retrograde 
and aggressive—a system which, con- 
taining within it no germ from which 
improvement can spring, gravitates in- 
evitably towards barbarism, while it is 
impelled by exigencies inherent in its 
position and circumstances to a constant 
extension of its territorial domain.” 
&vw rorauay lepav xwpoic: mayal 
kad Bika Kal wdvra wdAw oTpéperat. 

Once it was the prayer of every 
planter that slavery might soon cease 
to degrade his habitation. Now the 

1 The South Vindicated. 

2 Mr. Hopkins, in his introduction to “ The 
South Vindicated,” puts the total free popula- 
tion of the Southern States at 6,300,000. ‘The 
number of free “ families” he puts at 1,114,687, 
of which 345,239 own slaves. He then asks 
what becomes of the 5,000,000 whites re- 
ferred to by Mr. Cairnes as “too poor to own 
slaves”? Mr, Hopkins, however, has taken 
his figures from the census of 1850, the census 
of 1860, he says, not being completed or pub- 
lished. By a reference, however, to the sta- 
tistics given in Mr. Ellison's excellent work 
on Slavery and Secession, 2nd Ed. p. 363, 
it will be seen that the total free population 
of the States enumerated as Slave States by 
Mr. Hopkins was, in 1860, considerably above 
eight millions. Taking the same proportion 
of non-slaveowning to slaveowning families, 
it would follow that more than five millions 
of the population belong to the furmer, 
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Governor of a Southern State boldly 
declares, in a message to its Legislature, 
without perception of the real force of 
his own argument, that “irrespective of 
interest, the Act of Congress declaring 
the slave-trade piracy, is a brand upon 
us, which I think it important to re- 
move. If the trade be piracy, the 
slave must be plunder, and no inge- 
nuity can remove the logical necessity 
of such a conclusion.”! And a south- 
ern journal avows: ‘We have got to 
hating everything with the prefix ‘free,’ 
from free negroes down and up through 
the whole catalogue. Free farms, free 
labour, free society, free will, and free 
schools all belong to the same brood of 
damnable ‘isms.’ But the worst of all 
these abominations is the modern system 
of free schools.” For the perpetuation 
and extension of the system to which is 
owing this retrogressive movement of the 
English race in a region endowed with 
every natural help to progress, the slave- 
holders are in arms. They have not 
been slow to point, indeed, at General 
Butler’s misrule in a southern city, and 
to ask if the cause of their adversaries is 
the cause of liberty? But such men as 
General Butler are living arguments 
against a Slave Power. General Butler 
was absolute master at New Orleans; and, 
even in the words of an ardent apologist 
for slavery, “that cruelties may be in- 
flicted by the master upon the slave, that 
instances of inhumanity have occurred 
and will occur, are necessary incidents of 
the relation which subsists between mas- 
ter and slave, power and weakness.” 2 
There was never a more striking ex- 
ample of the ease with which men are 
cheated by words, than the generous 
sympathy given in England to the cause 
of the slaveholders, as the cause of in- 
dependence, and therefore of liberty ! 
It is the cause of independence, such as 
absolute power enjoys, of every restraint 
of justice upon pride and selfish pas- 
sions. The power of England is in a 
great measure a moral power, founded 
on the respect of the civilized world for 
the courageous opposition of her people 


1 Slavery and Secession, by T. Ellison, 2nd 
Ed., pp. xvi. xviii. 
2 The South Vindicated, p. 82. 


for centuries to such independence both 
at home and abroad. And, if the public 
opinion of England and the leaning of 
her policy be found ultimately upon 
the side of the maintenance and ex- 
tension of the Slave Power in America, 
she will sustain in the end as great a loss 
of actual power, as well as of moral dig- 
nity, as if she entered into a league with 
the despots of Europe, and closed her 
cities of refuge against their victims. 
The Slave Power fights against all 
the principles of civil and religious 
liberty on which England rests her 
glory, and all the principles of political 
economy to which she ascribes her 
wealth. In policy, as well as in justice, 
England must refuse her countenance 
to that Power, as the enemy of the 


liberty as well as of the wealth of — 


nations. But we are told that the Union 
was dangerous ; that Re-union is impos- 
sible ; and that Separation is both in- 
evitable and desirable. Mr. Cairnes 
disputes none of these propositions. But 
he shows that the Union was dangerous 
because it was governed by Southern 
politicians, who hated England as they 
feared Emancipation, and who looked to 
foreign war to avert domestic reforma- 
tion. Re-union, on the other hand, 
Mr. Cairnes does not contemplate, and 
he counsels separation. But upon what 
terms is this separation to take place ? 
Is it upon such terms as a faction of 
Slaveholders must desire? Is it upon 
such terms as will secure them an un- 
limited territory to waste, and make 
them strong enough to people it with 
African slaves, with the sanction of 
the Times perhaps, but in defiance 
of English humanity? It is strange 
that those who fear a powerful com- 
mercial Republic in the North should 
have no fear of a powerful military Re- 
public in the South. But no reasonable 
Englishman who has read Mr. Cairnes’s 
Essay can doubt that the latter is the 
Power to be really dreaded by England, 
or can wish otherwise, for the sake of his 
country and for the sake of humanity, 
than that the Southern States should 
only separate as defeated, straitened, 
and impotent for future conquests over 
human happiness and prosperity. 
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NATIONAL SYSTEMS OF BODILY EXERCISE 


BY ARCHIBALD MACLAREN, OF THE GYMNASIUM, OXFORD, 


Ir has been said that we moderns have 
lost as much by the discontinuance of 
the system of bodily exercise of the 
ancients as we have gained by our 
knowledge of physiological science. 
This is one of the aphorisms which 
men are never weary of repeating, but 
which will not stand criticism. 

No price can be set upon our know- 
ledge of physiological science ; no esti- 
mate can be formed of its value; scarcely 
any of its extent. The extent, the im- 
portance, and the value of the system of 
bodily exercise practised by the Greeks 
and Romans we can appraise exactly— 
can gauge with almost mathematical 
accuracy, because we know entirely of 
what it consisted, and for what purpose 
it was organized and maintained. We 
can therefore tell, by a comparison of 
the want experienced with the thing 
produced to meet the want, if the object 
desired were accomplished. 

But how can we do this? By what 
agency is this power placed in our 
hands? Chiefly, if not wholly, by phy- 
siological science, which has revealed to 
us what exercise is, and what its suita- 
ble administration can accomplish in 
the human frame. 

It is generally admitted that this 
system of bodily training—unguided, 
undirected as it was by a ray of science 
deserving of the name—accomplished 
the object desired. How did they who 
framed it, thus groping in the dark, 
grapple with and hold fast by the 
truth? By the observation of results. 
Let no one undervalue this source of 
information : it gives the seal to all ex- 
perimental knowledge ; it confirms or 
refutes all theories. 

This was the lamp which guided ‘the 
ancients in the selection of the exercises 
which formed their system of bodily 
training. They observed that the strength 


of the body, or of any part of the body, 
was in relation to its muscular develop- 
ment, and that this development followed 
upon, and was in relation to, its activity 
or employment. They did not know 
that man’s material frame was composed 
of innumerable atoms, and that each 
separate and individual atom had its 
birth, life, and death, and that the 
strength of the body as a whole, and of 
each part individually, was in relation to 
the youth or newness of its atoms. 
And they did not know that this strength 
was consequently attained by, and was 
retained in relation to, the frequency 
with which these atoms were changed, by 
shortening their life, and hastening their 
removal and their replacement by others, 
and that, whenever this was done by 
natural activity, by suitable employ- 
ment, jthere was ever an advance in 
size and power until the ultimate attain- 
able point of development was reached. 
They simply observed that the increased 
bulk, strength, and energy of the organ 
or limb were in relation to the amount 
of its employment, and they gave it em- 
ployment accordingly. 

They must have observed, however, 
that this did not apply in equal degree 
to all kinds of muscular employment, 
and that it applied most directly to 
those where the action was rapid and 
sustained. They did not know that 
this rapidity of muscular contraction 
and expansion was the chief agent in 
quickening the circulation of the blood, 
from which the whole body derived its 
nourishment—the tide on which was 
brought up all fresh material for in- 
corporation into its tissues, and on which 
was borne away all that was effete and 
waste—brought up and borne away most 
rapidly in those parts which were being 
most rapidly employed; for they did 
not know that the blood was a moving 
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current at all. They only observed that 
exercises consisting of rapid muscular 
movement were most conducive to 
strength and activity ; and so, without 
exception, the exercises composing their 
system were of this description. 

But they must have observed, also, 
that there was a form of physical em- 
ployment which did not give physical 
development, or yield its natural fruits 
of health and strength ; and that was 
the slight, effortless occupations of many 
arts, callings, and crafts. They did not 
know that without resistance to be over- 
come there could be no full demand for 
muscular contraction, no full call there- 
fore for material disintegration and 
renewal, with proportionate increase in 
bulk and power. They simply observed 
that development was in relation to the 
quality as well as to the quantity of 
exercise—that, where energy was exacted 
in the practice, energy was the fruit of 
the practice ; so, for their system, they 
selected exercises where energy was 
voluntarily called forth in the highest 
possible degree. 

Other essential constituents of exercise 
owed their recognition to the same 
source—the observation of results. They 
observed that during certain kinds of 
physical exertion the act of breathing 
became greatly affected, that each in- 
spiration was larger in volume, and that 
each followed each in quicker succession 
than when the body was inactive. This 
they must have observed, although they 
may have viewed it but as a drawback 
to physical ability, a hindrance to be 
overcome, or in the same light in which 
our schoolboys now view it—as a con- 
dition of “bad wind” or “ internal 
fat” : for they could not know that, in 
every breath they breathed, a load of the 
wasted material of the body was given 
up by the blood, and its place supplied 
by the life-giving oxygen from the 
surrounding atmosphere ; and that just 
in proportion to the rapidity and energy 
of the muscular movement was the 
rapidity and volume of the current of 
blood rushing through the lungs, and 
that therefore, for this current of blood 
to be aerated, proportionately large and 
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proportionately rapid must be the cur- 
rent of the air respired. They, probably, 
simply observed that the power to sus- 
tain this accelerated process of respira- 
tion was cbtained in proportion as the 
exercises which excited it were prac- 
tised ; so exercises which required the 
sustaining of accelerated breathing re- 
ceived an important position in their 
system. 

They must have observed, further, 
that energetic physical exertion and 
quickened respiration caused the skin 
to be suffused with moisture, and that 
this gave instant relief from a discomfort- 
ing sense of heat. They did not know 
that this augmented heat was in a great 
measure caused by the accelerated breath- 
ing—the fanning of the fire which is 
ever burning in the living frame ; and 
they did not know that this moisture 
was water drawn from the blood and 
poured out over the skin’s surface, in 
order that the discomforting heat might 
be with it eliminated. They did not 
know that the skin itself was a covering 
of marvellously woven network, pre- 
senting millions of interstices and aper- 
tures, and that each of these apertures 
was the open débouche or outlet of a duct 
or tube that, striking deep its convoluted 
roots among the underlying strata of 
bloodvessels, separated from their ac- 
celerated currents what might prove 
injurious to the health of the body, and 
poured it forth through these myriad 
mouths. But they observed that these 
skin-exudations proved a powerful aid 
in the acquisition of permanent health 
and strength, and notably so to the 
health, elasticity, purity, and beauty of 
the skin itself. So, without exception, 
every exercise in their system is of that 
kind which readily contributes to this 
result. 

Finally, they must have observed, 
that just in proportion to the amount 
of clothing worn during exercise were 
the processes of respiration and the 
evaporation of this moisture from the 
skin retarded. They did not know the 
structure or functions of either lungs or 
skin; still they saw that they both 
acted together, were stimulated to ac- 
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tivity by the same means, and by the 
same means were sustained in functional 
ability ; and that during physical exer- 
tion hindrance to both was in propor- 
tion to the amount and weight of the 
garments worn: so they simply, while 
performing their exercises, discarded 
clothing altogether—and thence called 
their system of bodily training “ Gym- 
nastics.” 

Thus, then, by the observation of re- 
sults alone were the ancients guided 
with sufficient accuracy in the compre- 
hension of the chief features, and in the 
estimation of the relative value, of cer- 
tain modes of bodily exercise ; and thus 
were they enabled to choose, on assured 
grounds, those exercises which were most 
suitable for the system which they 
desired to organize. They desired a 
system specially applicable to indivi- 
dual culture, individual exertion, indi- 
vidual excellence, individual distine- 
tion—a system which should cultivate 
personal courage, presence of mind, and 
decision—a system possessing the utmost 
limit for individual effort, presenting 
the fullest opportunities for personal 
display and personal distinction. There- 
fore was the hand laid upon all exercises 
of high competitive effort—wrestling, 
boxing, throwing the discus, racing on 
foot, on horseback, and in chariot. The 
system is as simple, as practical, and as 
serviceable as the Roman sword. 

But in those days, as in our own, 
there must have been men of unsound 
constitution and imperfect growth, from 
original weakness of organization, or 
from illness, ignorance, neglect, acci- 
dent, and other causes. What system 
of bodily training was framed for their 
behoof? None. Here the observation 
of results was unequal to the require- 
ment. They could reach no higher, 
they aimed no higher, than the produc- 
tion of a series of athletic games, suit- 
able to the young, the brave, the active, 
the strong, the swift, and the nobly- 
born. ; 
Our knowledge of physiological science 
is something more valuable than this. A 
system of bodily exercise which should 
give added strength to the strong, in- 
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creased dexterity to the active, speed to 
the already swift of foot, is not what is 
alone wanted now. It is not to give 
the benefit of our thoughts and obser- 
vations, and the fruit of our accumu- 
lating information, to the already highly 
favoured, and to them only, that we 
aim. On the contrary, it is the crown- 
ing evidence of the divine origin of all 
true knowledge, that, in benefiting all 
within its influence, it benefits most 
bountifully those whose wants are the 
greatest. It must have been the strong 
conviction of the value of this attribute 
of knowledge—so strong that it seared 
and scorched where it should have 
radiated genial light and warmth—that 
warped the judgment and overheated 
the imagination of Ling, the enthusiast 
Swede, when he gave the freewill offer- 
ing of a laborious life to the prepara- 
tion of a system of bodily exercise in 
its main characteristics suitable to the 
invalid only. 

With the perseverance peculiar to the 
possessor of a new idea or of an unique 
and all-absorbing object of study—a 
quality which often outstrips Genius in 
the race of usefulness—he laboured, 
unwearied and unrelaxing, elaborating 
and exemplifying the principles of his 
system of Free Exercises. Accepting 
that exercise is the direct source of 
bodily strength, and that exercise con- 
sists of muscular movement, he there- 
fore conceived that movement—mere 
motions—if they could be so systema- 
tized that they could be made to em- 
brace the whole muscular system, would 
be sufficient for the full develop- 
ment of the bodily powers. Carrying 
out this principle still farther, and ex- 
tending its operation to those who, from 
physical weakness, are incapable of exe- 
cuting these movements of themselves, 
he argued that passive exercise might be 
obtained—that is, exercise by the assist- 
ance of a second person or operator, 
skilfully manipulating, or moving in the 
natural manner of its voluntary mus- 
cular action, the limb or part of the 
body to which it is desired the exercise 
should be administered. 

That this last application of his theory 
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is sound, and most valuable for the cure 
or amelioration of many species of ail- 
ment and infirmity, I have had the most 
abundant evidence supplied by my own 
experience. That the first is altogether 
erroneous has been no less abundantly 
made plain to me. The error is deep- 
seated and all-pervading. It lies not 
only in a misconception of what exercise 
is, but also in forgetting the necessity 
of administering it with a reference 
to the condition of the individual, on 
the plain principle which governs the 
administration of every other agent 
of health. To argue that a given 
mode of exercise is fit for the healthy 
and strong, because it is found to be 
beneficial to the ailing and the delicate, 
is to argue against all rule and prece- 
dent. Chicken-broth may yield ample 
nutriment to the invalid, but the soldier 
would make but a poor day’s march 
upon it ; you must give him the chicken 
too. Such exercises are but a mockery 
—but a tantalization—to the great 
requirements of a healthy individual— 
soldier or civilian, child or man. 

Nevertheless, this system, incomplete, 
inadequate as it was, possessed one of 
the essentials of exercise ; and there- 
fore, as soon as it was instituted, good 
sprang from it, and good report was 
heard of it ; and, after much disheart- 
ening delay, and many rude official 
rebuffs, Ling saw it accepted by his 
country.! And this must be viewed as 
the first attempt to bring a knowledge 
of the structure and functions of the 
human body to bear upon its culture— 
the first attempt to lift such culture 
above the mere “do them good” of 
other men. 

The echo of this good report was heard 
in Germany ; and Prussia, eager to avail 
herself of every agent which could 
strengthen her army, adopted it, with 
some additions and limitations, to form 
a part of the training of her recruits. 
But, going even beyond Ling, the sup- 
porters of the Prussian system maintain 
that a few carefully selected movements 


1 The Central Academy of Gymnastics at 
Stockholm was instituted in 1814. 
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and positions alone are sufficient for the 
development of the human frame ; and, 
“simplicity” being the object chiefly 
held in view, this system aims merely 
at giving a few exercises, these to be 
executed “ with great precision.” There 
is no change in any art or branch of 
science, custom, or usage, common to 
ancient and modern times, so great as 
in these systems of bodily exercise. 
The ancient was all for the cultivation 
of individual energy, individual strength, 
individual courage ; the modern aims at 
giving to a number of men, acting in 
concert, the lifeless, effortless precision 
of a well-directed machine. 

And yet this precision of movement, 
tedious as it must be to the performers, 
has its charm to the spectator, and I have 
heard it loudly lauded : “It is so simple ; 
—a few exercises, and those executed 
with the most clocklike regularity ;—no 
tours de force.” Why, what are tours 
de force? Something hard, something 
difficult for a man to aim at, to work at, 
to struggle for, to take pride and plea- 
sure in? Every exercise, however sim- 
ple, is a tour de force to the learner 
until he can do it; and, if the system 
of exercises be properly graduated, the 
hardest exercise should be no harder to 
the learner, when he arrives at it, than 
was the first attempt in his first lesson. 

But the Prussian soldier’s period of 
service is so short (three years), that 
every agent to hasten his efficiency must 
be seized ; and it has been found neces- 
sary to provide means, in theshape of large 
buildings resembling riding-schools, in 
which drill may be carried on through- 
out the year. And, as this Gymnastie 
system is viewed but as drill, aims but 
at being drill, it is in winter carried 
on in these buildings,—the few articles 
of apparatus employed, for the sake of 
the advantages which they specially offer 
to the soldier, being erected in a corner of 
them. And this continuity of practice 
increases manifold whatever good it can 
yield ; and thus, although meagre and 
inadequate, its fruits are valuable. It 
is found that no other form of drill so 
rapidly converts the recruit into the 
trained soldier, and the greatest import- 
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ance is attached to its extension through- 
out the army.! 

There is a general impression that 
this system forms the basis of the French. 
It would be difficult to make a greater 
mistake ; for not only have they, either 
in principle or practice, nothing in com- 
mon, but in many respects they are the 
very antitheses of each other. So far 
from the boasted “simplicity” o2 the 
Prussian system, and the desire to limit 
it to “a few exercises to be executed 
with great precision,” being adopted by 
the French, they have elaborated their 
system to such an extent, that it is diffi- 
cult to say where it begins or where it 
ends; or to tell, not what it does, but 
what it does not embrace. For quite 
apart from, and in addition to, an extend- 
ed range of exercises with and without 
apparatus, it embraces all defensive exer- 
cises with bayonet, sword, stick, foil, fist, 
and foot—swimming, dancing, and sing- 
ing—reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
if not the use of the globes. The soldier 
is taught to throw bullets and bars of 
iron ; he is taught to walk on stilts, and 
on pegs of wood driven into the ground ; 
he is taught to push, to pull, and to 
wrestle ; and, although the boxing which 
he is taught will never enable him to 
hit an adversary, he is taught manfully 
to hit himself, first on the right breast, 
then on the left, and then on both to- 
gether with both hands at once ; and, 
though last, not least, he is taught to 
kick himself behind—of which perform- 
ance I have seen Monsieur as proud as 
if he were ignominiously expelling an 
invader from the “‘sol sacré” of La belle 
France. Now, I know no reason why 
a soldier should not be taught all these 
acquirements, and I know many import- 
ant reasons why he should be taught 
some of them; but it would be difficult 
to assign any reason, either important 
or particular, why they should be called 
Gymnastics, or included in a system of 
bodily training. 

The fundamental idea of the French 
system is sound, for it embodies that of 
preparation and application: it is pri- 

1 The Central School of Gymnastics was 
first established in Berlin in 1847. 
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marily divided into two parts—Zzer- 
cices Elementaires, and Exercices d Ap- 
plication. The first of these, designed 
to be a preparation and prelude to the 
instruction and practice on the fixed 
apparatus, begins with a long series of 
exercises of movement and position, 
propres a Vassouplissement. What is this 
all-important process of “assouplissement” 
—this idea, shared at home as well as 
abroad, of the necessity of suppling a 
man before strengthening him? Whatis 
it to supple a man? What parts of him 
are affected by the process, and what 
change do they undergo? It would be 
very desirable to have these questions 
answered, because the phrase is, I fear, 
sometimes made to cover a multitude 
of sins. 

To ascertain the full meaning of a 
word or phrase, it is sometimes useful, 
first, to ascertain its opposite or anti- 
thesis ; and the opposite of to be supple 
is, I think, to be stuf. If any one is in 
doubt as to what that means, let him 
take a day’s ride on a hired hack along 
a country road, or, for the space of 
a working day, perch himself upon an 
office-stool, and the results will be 
identical and indubitable—stiffness in 
the column of the body and in the 
lower limbs. And why? Because each 
and every part so affected has been em-_ 
ployed in a manner in opposition to its 
natural laws. The joints, which are 
made for motion—which retain their 
power of motion only by frequent mo- 
tion—have been held motionless. The 
muscles, which move the joints by the 
contraction and relaxation of their fibres, 
have been subjected to an unvaried 
preservation of the one state or the 
other—the muscles of the trunk in 
unremitting contraction, those of the 
limbs in effortless relaxation. Now, one 
of the most important of the laws which 
govern muscular action is, that it shall 
be exerted but for a limited continuous 
space, and that, unless the relaxation 
of the muscles shortly follows upon their 
contraction, fatigue will arise as readily, 
and to as great an extent, from want of 
this necessary interruption to contrac- 
tion as from extent of effort. And, 
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strictly speaking, this stiffness both in 
trunk and limbs, although arising from 
two opposite states of muscular employ- 
ment, results from the same cause— 
i.e, exhaustion: each has had one 
only of the two essential conditions of 
muscular action. The stiffness in the 
trunk of the body is caused by the cease- 
less contraction of the muscles, and this 
state is not conducive to the rapid local 
circulation indispensable to the repro- 
duction of the force expended. The 
opposite phase of stiffness, arising from 
continuous muscular relaxation, is the 
immediate result of causes which may 
be called negative—the non-require- 
ment of nervous stimulus, the non-em- 
ployment of muscular effort, entailing 
subdued local circulation. 

The second cause of this stiffness in 
the trunk of the body and limbs is, that 
the joints have been held motionless. 
Viewing the joints in the familiar light 
of hinges, we know that when these 
are left unused and unoiled for any 
length of time, they grate, and creak, 
and move stiffly ; and the hinges of the 
human body do just the same thing, 
and from the same cause ; and they not 
only require frequent oiling to enable 
them to move easily, but they are oiled 
every time they are put in motion, and 
when they are put in motion only: the 
membrane which secretes this oil, and 
pours it forth over the opposing sur- 
faces of the bones and the overlying 
ligaments, is stimulated to activity only 
by the motion of the joint. And, like 
the rest of the body, the membrane 
itself is preserved in functional vigour 
only by frequent functional activity. 

But, it may be argued, stiffness may 
arise from extreme physical exertion 
which has embraced both conditions of 
muscular action, with frequent motion 
of the joints—stiffness such as a man 
may experience after a day of unwonted 
exercise. The stiffness in this case, also, 
is simply temporary local exhaustion of 
power from extreme effort : the demand 
suddenly made has been greater than 
the power to supply—the waste greater 
than the renewal. 

Therefore, stiffness is, first, a want of 


contractile power in the muscles which 
move the joints ; and, secondly, a want 
of power in the joints to be moved. It 
may be temporary stiffness, arising from 
exhaustion of the parts by extreme or 
unnatural action, as in the illustrations 
just given; or it may be permanent 
stiffness, arising from weakness of the 
parts, caused by insufficient or unsuit- 
able exercise ; but the nature of both 
are identical. It is a lack of functional 
ability in the parts affected. 

To supple a man therefore is, first, 
to increase the contractile power of his 
muscles ; and, secohdly, to increase the 
mobility of his joints. And as the latter 
are moved by the former—can only be 
moved by the former—all application 
for this purpose should be made through 
them. 

Now, it has already been shewn that 
mere movements and positions are alto- 
gether inadequate materially to develop 
the muscular system—materially to add 
to its contractile power: and there is a 
still greater drawback than mere insuffi- 
ciency in their effect upon the joints ; 
and that is in the danger of straining 
and otherwise weakening the inelastic 
ligamentary bindings, and galling or 
bruising the opposing surfaces of the 
bones. For every effort of mere posi- 
tion has the simple and sole effect of 
stretching that which, from its organic 
structure, object, and place in the human 
body, is not stretchable—is not intended 
to yield. To recapitulate: All exercises 
of mere position act directly on the 
joints, instead of acting on them through 
the muscles. Such exercise is, there- 
fore, addressed to the wrong part of the 
body : it is addressed to the joint, when 
it should be addressed to that which 
moves the joint. It is the old and ex- 
ploded treatment of disease revived for 
the treatment of an abvormal physical 
condition—subduing the symptoms in- 
stead of waging war with the cause. 

I should consider the extension- 
motions, as practised in our army, as the 
limit to which this mode of exertion 
sliould be carried ;—I mean where the 
movements and positions are given as 
exercise in themselves, and not merely 


























as the positions and movements of bond 
Jide exercises yet to be learned, and thus 
practised separately for the facility and 
safety of acquisition. 

It is also said that these exercises of 
movement and position have the effect 
of “opening the chest.” That they do 
promote its expansion is undoubtedly 
the case, but it is so to a very limited 
extent only—quite incommensurate with 
the time and labour of instruction and 
practice. Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. 

The other exercises in this first divi- 
sion of the French system—even if they 
were valuable, even if they were capable 
of being classified under any distinct 
head, or arranged in any progressive 
order, or admitted of graduated instruc- 
tion and practice—are entirely out of 
place here, because from their nature 
they court and incite to inordinate 
effort. It needs no argument to prove 
the inconsistency of directing that men, 
sitting or standing, hand to hand or foot 
to foot, singly or in batches, shall strain 
and strive against men, lift cannon-shot 
and hold them at arm’s length “as long 
as possible,”! or sling them to their feet 
to cast them to a distance “as far as 
possible,” before they are allowed to put 
hand or foot on an ordinary ladder in- 
clined against a wall, or to walk along 
a plank raised a foot or two from the 
ground. It needs no argument to shew 
that this is reversing the order of exercise 
when measured by the amount of effort, 
local or general, required for its per- 
formance. 

Of what use, then, is this preparatory 
course—this elaborate system of prepara- 
tion, for the bodies and limbs of full- 
grown men, of soldiers—for exercises 
on apparatus which an English school- 
boy might be led to in his first lesson ? 
It is simply of no use at all. I do not, 
of course, mean to say that all its exer- 
cises are valueless ; but I do affirm, as 
plainly as I can get words to express 
my meaning, that an elaborate series of 
initiatory exercises like these, for men 


youthful in frame and sound in wind ° 


1 Instruction pour l’enseignement de la 
Gymnastique dans les corps de troupes et dans 
les etablissements militaires. Paris, 1847. 
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and limb, is absolutely and entirely a 
mistake. Nay, more: this preparatory 
course, as a whole, is a flat and self- 
evident contradiction ; for many of its 
exercises are in themselves immeasurably 
harder to execute—immeasurably more 
liable to excite to over-exertion in their 
performance, than many of the most 
advanced exercises on the fixed apparatus 
to which these are presumed to be pre- 
paratory. And certain of them, such as 
the lifting and throwing of weights, and 
pushing and pulling of man against 
man, as they admit of the most stimula- 
ting and exciting form*of emulation, if 
retained at all, should be brought in at 
the very close of the practice. 

The Exercises of Progression, although 
they belong to the second division, may 
be noticed here. The Leaping is excellent, 
in all its forms and in all its modes of 
practice and application, but the Walk- 
ing and Running are strikingly absurd. 
Let the reader judge. 

At the “double” or in running, the 
men are advised to breathe through the 
“nostrils only, keeping the mouth shut.” 
That is, while the blood is driven with 
redoubled speed through the lungs, and 
the lungs are consequently excited to 
extraordinary activity—inhaling and ex- 
piring air in larger quantity and with 
greater rapidity in order to meet this 
sudden demand—they are directed to 
close as much as possible the aperture 
through which this air is to be admitted. 
Now, perhaps the first thing which 
strikes an Englishman in watching the 
natural action of Deerfoot while running, 
is his open mouth and hanging jaw : the 
very throat seems held open, giving a free 
passage from lip to lung. Again: “In 
“the moderate and quick cadence the 
“ foot comes flat to the ground, the 
“ point of the foot touching it first; in 
“ the running cadence it is an alternate 
“hopping on the points of the feet.” 
It would be difficult for a clever man to 
invent anything more utterly opposed 
to the natural structure of the lower 
limbs, or of their natural action in these 
modes of progression, than the instruc- 
tions here given ; which are, indeed, only 
to be defended by the Irish “rule of 
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contrary.” No other rule will explain 
the injunctions to shut the mouth when 
a man most requires to breathe freely— 
to lift the heels as high as the hips 
when he desires to run swiftly, and to 
walk on the points of the toes when 
he desires to march with solidity and 
strength. 

The second division of the system, 
consisting of applied or practical exer- 
cises (Exercices d Application) embraces 
a very extended series, to be executed 
on a wide range of apparatus; and it 
may be fairly stated that all these exer- 
cises are valuable in either an elementary 
or @ practical aspect—that is, either as 
they are calculated to cultivate the 
physical resources of the man, or as 
they may be applied to the professional 
duties of the soldier. I repeat, that the 
exercises of this division of the system 
are intrinsically valuable in one or 
other of these aspects; but it must 
ever be viewed as a grave error, that, so 
far from the special aspect of each being 
designated—so far from their being 
separated and grouped, each under its 
proper head—they are all retained 
under one head, under the single desig- 
nation of Practical Gymnastics. 

The evil which naturally and inevi- 
tably springs from this want of arrange- 
ment is the undue importance which it 
gives to all exercises of a merely practi- 
cally useful character, above those whose 
object is the training and strengthening 
of the body. This is emphatically the 
case in the earlier stages of the practice, 
where the whole attention of the in- 
structor should be devoted to the giving, 
and the whole effort of the learner 
should be devoted to the acquiring, of 
bodily power. Increase the physical 
resources first, and the useful application 
will follow as a matter of course. A 
pair of strong limbs will walk north as 
well as south—uphill as well as down 
dale: the point is to get the strong 
limbs. 


Let not this principle of classifica- 
tion be undervalued. The question of 
“What's the good of it when I’ve 
done it?” is one not unheard in the 
Gymnasium, and one not always easy to 


answer ; for, even could you be at all 
times ready with a physiological expla- 
nation of motive, process, and result, 
your questioner is not always a man 
who could understand it, and the diffi- 
culty is increased manifold when the 
exercise questioned has place among 
others of the practical value of which 
there can be no question. But such 
classification gives at once the answer : 
“Tt is of no use at all as a thing ac- 
“ quired ; but, if you should never do it, 
“ or see it done again in all your life to 
“come, it has served its purpose ; for 
“ you are altered, you are improved, 
*‘ you are strengthened by the act and 
“ effort of learning it.” It is not every 
eye that can detect the crystal concealed 
in the pebble. Therefore, in every 
military system the principle should be 
carefully recognised from the outset, 
that there sre two distinct kinds of 
exercises: the one of an elementary 
character, which have for nature and 
object to develop the physical powers 
—to do this without reference to any 
other object ; and the other of a prac- 
tical character, having for aim to teach 
the soldier to overcome material ob- 
stacles and difficulties, similar to those 
which he would be likely to encounter 
in the performance of his professional 
duties —each kind of exercise standing 
on its own merits. 

It is to the want of this principle in 
the French system that we may, in all 
probability, look for the reason why a 
number not exceeding 25 per cent. of 
the learners attain to the performance 
of the more advanced exercises, whilst 
a considerable proportion fail even to 
reach those of medium difficulty. And 
it is undoubtedly one of the chief 
causes why this system has the effect of 
cultivating activity, dexterity, and what 
is called “nimbleness,” without in any 
corresponding degree increasing the phy- 
sical resources as regards strength, 
vigour, and constitutional endurance. 

But this classification has another ad- 
vantage. Ifthe work of the Gymnasium 
is to be intelligently sustained, the 
main features at least of the system, 
with as many of the minor ones as may 
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be communicated, should be brought 
before the learners. Let the men be 
taught and encouraged to watch the 
effect of the exercises upon themselves 
—let them see that it is strong men as 
well as active soldiers that are desired 
to be produced—let each one see that a 
large portion of the system is thus 
‘ bountifully provided to accomplish his 
own particular and individual health, 
strength, and happiness, without claim 
of professional serviceability ; and he 
is no man at all in mind or body, and 
will never be a soldier in spirit or in 
power, who will hold back from such 
employment. I shall never forget the 
reply of a soldier to a question of mine, 
when inspecting the first squad of men 
who had passed through a brief course 
of training at the new gymnasium at 
Warley Barracks. I asked him if he 
felt any stronger for his practice. 
“T feel twice the man I did, sir,” 
was his reply; and, on my further 
asking him what he meant by that— 
“T feel twice the man I did, for any- 
thing a man can be set to do.” For 
it was just that. The man was stronger ; 
therefore, he was not more able for 
this thing or that thing only, but for 
“anything which a man could be set 
to do.” 

But men so intelligent as those who 
are entrusted with the administration 
of the French system have perceived 
the propriety of a special application of 
the exercises practised at the close of 
the course of instruction. And, there- 
fore, to the bond fide exercises of the 
system are added certain practices, in 
which the men are employed in “ storm- 
ing works, and in undergoing an exam- 
ination of their general proficiency.” 

Such is the French System :—a sys- 
tem of bodily exercises, but not a system 
of bodily training ; based on, in many 
respects, erroneous principles of physical 
culture ; yet productive of great benefit, 
physically and morally, to the soldier : 
with much that is useless, much that is 
frivolous, much that is misplaced and 
misapplied, and much that has no claim 
whatever to be admitted into any system 
of bodily exercise, military or civil ; yet, 
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upon the whole, national in tone and 
spirit, and, as has been proved by the 
avidity with which it is practised, not 
unsuited for the men for whom it has 
been organized.! 

In pointing out the errors, short- 
comings, and inconsistencies of these 
systems, it will have been apparent 
that they all spring from one cause— 
the absence of any clear theory of exer- 
cise itself, of any clear comprehension 
of what it is, of what changes it effects 
in the human frame, or of its mode of 
accomplishing them. It is now many 
years since I was impressed with this 
conviction ; for, before the formal adop- 
tion of either of the two last-mentioned 
systems by their respective Governments, 
the elements of which they are com- 
posed were known and irregularly prac- 
tised. I was impressed with the con- 
viction that, until this were done—until 
a theory of exercise based upon a know- 
ledge of the structure and functions of 
the body, and in perfect accordance with 
the laws which govern its growth and 
development, were formed—no system 
of bodily culture deserving of the name 
could be established. 

A military system of bodily training 
should be so comprehensive, that it 
should be adapted to all stages of the 
professional career of the soldier. 

It should take up the undeveloped 
frame of the young recruit as he is 
brought to the depét, and be to him, 
in all respects, a system of culture—a 
system gradual, uniform, and progres- 
sive—a continual rise from the first 
exercise to the last, in which every 
exercise has its individual and special 
use, its individual and appropriate 
place, which none other could fill in 
the general system :—exercises which 
will give elasticity to his limbs, strength 
to his muscles, mobility to his joints, 
and above all, and with infinitely 
greater force than all, which will pro- 
mote the expansion of those parts of 
the body, and stimulate to healthful 
activity those organs of the body, whose 


1 The French system of Gymnastic Exer- 
cises was organized in 1847; and the Central 
School, near Vincennes, was founded in 1852. 








fair conformation, health, and strength 
will double the value of all his after- 
life; which will give him such vital 
stamina as will be to him a capital 
upon which he is to depend, and from 
which he is to draw at all times, at all 
seasons, and under all circumstances of 
trial or privation or toil. This should 
be the great object to be aimed at in 
the early stages of the system—the 
strengthening, the developing of his 
body, muscle and joint, organ and limb : 
make him a man, and, as a man, give 
him power over himself. Give him that, 
and you give him the Malakoff of the 
position: the activities, the dexterities 
of the art will fall into his hands. 

But while, as experience has fully 
shown me, three months’ training at 
this period of life is equal to six in any 
aftertime—by taking the body at a time 
when its susceptibilities for improve- 
ment are at the highest, and thereby 
giving an impetus, a momentum, to its 
development not obtainable at any 
other—yet, as the great bulk of our 
army is posted in inattractive camps 
or quartered in large cities, where incen- 
tives to idleness and temptations to 
dissipation are, to men in their position, 
both numerous and strong, therefore 
the system should be equally suitable in 
its higher grades to the trained soldier 
—should be a system which will ensure 
regular and unbroken practice at all 
times and in all seasons, and which, 
taking into consideration the amount and 
distribution of the time available for the 
purpose, should make that serviceable 
which is now wasted. And then, but 
not till then, should the practical appli- 
cation begin—an exposition earnest, 
ample, and varied, which will shew 
him how every article of commonest use 
may be utilized on emergencies to im- 
portant purposes ; how obstacles of every 
form and character may be surmounted, 
and how burdens of every size and shape 
and weight may be borne; which will 
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shew him also—and he will now see 
without much showing—how every ex- 
ercise in the system has added some- 
thing to this end, contributed something 
to this attainment, twofold in its cha- 
racter, single in its object—to strengthen 
the man in order to perfect the soldier. 
For all these reasons the system should 


be national ; that is, it should be real, * 


it should be rational, it should be manly. 
Real—that is, they should be exercises 
indeed, and not in name only ; rational— 
that is, befitting the soldier, befitting 
his age, his health, his strength, his 
position and purpose in life; manly— 
that is, such as a man may be proud of 
doing, with plenty of room for winning 
and losing distinction, and only fair play 
to decide. An Englishman could no 
more be brought to practise the aimless 
formalities of the Prussian system and 
call it exercise, than he could be ex- 
pected to practise the elementary exer- 
cises of the French (which begin with 
spinning the head round and round, as 
a clown does in a pantomime, and end 
with the “ Danse Pyrrhique ”—4A nglicé 
“ Cobblers’ Dance,”) and retain his self- 
respect. 

These are the principles which I have 
held in view while preparing the system 
of exercise now being introduced into 
our army as rapidly as is desirable, in- 
deed possible, under the direction of a 
Commander-in-Chief whose care knows 
no limit for the wellbeing and efficiency 
of the soldier. I have thought it practi- 
cable to produce a system of bodily 
culture on strictly scientific principles, 
with a spirit of this manly character 
pervading it and giving tone to all its 
rules. For it is of the very essence of 
our organization that health and strength 
shall be owned, won and held in the 
highest degree, by him whose daily life 
is most directly regulated by those 
qualities which we call manly, which we 
call English. The system itself should 
shew the mens sana in corpore sano. 
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LIGHT LOVE. 


“On ! sad thy lot before I came, 
But sadder when I go ; 
My presence but a flash of flame, 
A transitory glow 
Between two barren wastes like 
snow. 
What wilt thou do when I am gone, 
Where wilt thou rest, my dear ? 
For cold thy bed to rest upon, 
And cold the falling year, 
Whose withered leaves are lost 
and sere.” 


She hushed the baby at her breast, 
She rocked it on her knee : 

“ And I will rest my lonely rest 
Warmed with the thought of thee, 
Rest lulled to rest by memory.” 

She hushed the baby with her kiss, 
She hushed it with her breast : 

“Ts death so sadder much than this— 
Sure death that builds a nest 
For those who elsewhere cannot 

rest ?” 


“Qh! sad thy note, my mateless dove, 

With tender nestling cold ; 

But hast thou ne’er another love, 
Left from the days of old, 
To build thy nest of silk and gold, 

To warm thy paleness to a blush 
When I am far away— 

To warm thy coldness to a flush, 
And turn thee back to May, 
And turn thy twilight back to day ?” 


She did not answer him again, 
But leaned her face aside, 
Wrung with the pang of shame and 
pain, 
And sore with wounded pride : 
He knew his very soul had lied. 
She strained his baby in her arms, 
His baby to her heart : 


“ Even let it go, the love that harms : 
We twain will never part! 
Mine own, his own, how dear thou 
art!” 


“ Now never teaze me, tender-eyed, 
Sigh-voiced,” he said in scorn : 
“For, nigh at hand, there blooms a 

bride, 
My bride before the morn ; 
Ripe-blooming she, as thou forlorn. 
Ripe-blooming she, my rose, my 
peach ; 
She woos me day and night : 
I watch her tremble in my reach ; 
She reddens, my delight ; 
She ripens, reddens in my sight.” 


* And is she like a sunlit rose ? 

Am I like withered leaves ? 

Haste where thy spicéd garden blows : 
But in bare Autumn eves 
Wilt thou have store of harvest 

sheaves ? 

Thou leavest love, true love behind, 
To seek a love as true; 

Go, seek in haste : but wilt thou find ? 
Change new again for new ; 
Pluck up, enjoy, yea trample too. 


“ Alas! for her, poor faded rose, 
Alas! for her, like me, 

Cast down and trampled in the snows!” 
* Like thee ? nay, not like thee : 
She leans, but from a guarded tree. 

Farewell! and dream as long ago, 
Before we ever met : 

Farewell! my swift-paced horse seems 

slow.” 
She raised her eyes, not wet 
But hard to Heaven: “ Does God 
forget ?” 
Curistina G, Rossetti. 
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BY JOHN RUFFINI, AUTHOR OF “ LORENZO BENONI,” “DOCTOR ANTONIO,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


BANISHED FROM EDEN. 


AN obvious effect of the kindness which 
had been interchanged between Signor 
Onofrio and Vincenzo during their re- 
spective illnesses, was a fresh growth of 
friendship and intimacy, which made 
each more desirous of the company of 
the other—a desire, however, not so 
easily realized, considering the uninter- 
mitting occupations of both, which left 
them but little leisure for visits. Onofrio 
had more than once urged Vincenzo, 
since the latter’s return to Turin, to come 
and live with him ; a very tempting pro- 
posal to the student, which he had, how- 
ever, bravely withstood, out of good will, 
or, we might say, compassion to Signor 
Francesco and Co., whose circumstances 
were just then at the lowest ebb. 

But, when Signor Francesco’s esta- 
blishment went to the dogs—which it 
did in the beginning of that year 1853, 
owing, of course, to the unjust denial of 
the indemnity he was entitled to from 
the Jesuits—well, when the concern was 
finally given up, Vincenzo willingly ac- 
cepted of his friend’s hospitality, and 
went to live with him on the same pe- 
cuniary terms on which he had lived 
at the boarding-house. Signor Onofrio’s 
apartment consisted of four clean and 
airy rooms on the fourth storey, having 
a fine prospect of the Po, and the smiling 
hills that look over the river from the 
south. The elderly gentleman allowed 
himself the luxury of an old female ser- 
vant, who cooked and arranged the 
rooms, spending the rest of her time in 
sorting and combining numbers for the 
lottery. 

Vincenzo had not been quite two 
months with Signor Onofrio, when he re- 
ceived a letter which set hishead working 


like a windmill. It was from the Signor 
Avvocato, and said briefly :— 

“If not absolutely impossible, pray 
start on the receipt of this, and come to 
me. I have something particular to say ; 
I require advice and help. I shall not 
detain thee longer than four-and-twenty 
hours. If you leave Turin immediately 
on getting my letter, you will arrive at 
Ibella by the five o’clock train, p.m. 
Giuseppe shall be waiting at the station 
with the chaise. 

“Thy affectionate Godfather. 

“P.S.—No one is ill.” 


Vincenzo left word for Signor Onofrio 
where he had gone, and put himself im- 
mediately en route. It was the first time 
he was thus summoned from his studies. 
The business which called for this inno- 
vation must be important and pressing 
indeed. What could it be? A proposal 
of marriage for Miss Rose from Del 
Palmetto? But if so, even admitting 
that his advice was wished for, which 
was going almost beyond the limits of 
probability, what help could he be ex- 
pected to give, what help could he give 
in such a matter? No, it could not be 
that. Some difference with the Marquis 
perhaps? Most unlikely. Del Palmetto 
was far too solicitous to please father and 
daughter to admit of that conjecture. 
Some quarrel with Barnaby? ah, that 
must be it. With that absurd head of 
his, no telling what scrape the old man 
might not have floundered into himself, 
dragging his master after him—and to 
get out of this scrape something had to 
be done or undone, towards the doing or 
undoing of which Vincenzo’s assistance 
was in some manner needed—probably 
by using his influence with the obstinate 
old fellow to do or undo. But no; 
neither could that be. Rose’s ascendancy 
over Barnaby was far more potent than 
that of Vincenzo ; and what was the use 
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of sending for him when she was on the 
spot? 

The revolving of these and other hypo- 
theses, no sooner accepted than rejected, 
served at least to beguile the way. Giu- 
seppe was at the station with the chaise, 
and drove off at a smart pace. Vincenzo 
was too discreet to ask the driver any 
questions beyond the usual ones as to 
the health of the family, and Giuseppe 
was too prudent and little talkative by 
his nature to volunteer any information 
or guesses of his own, supposing he had 
any, on private matters. The day was 
on the wane when Vincenzo alighted at 
the gate of the palace. There was some 
one crouching on the terrace wall oppo- 
site. Taking it for granted that it was 
Barnaby, Vincenzo was going to call to 
him, though unable to identify him at 
that distance, when he heard his own 
name pronounced from above. “Is that 
you, Vincenzo?” The young man rushed 
up stairs like lightning, and met his god- 
futher on the landing. 

“How do you do?” said the Signor 
Avvocato, as Vincenzo kissed his hand, 
as he had been used to do from child- 
hood ; “very kind of you to set off di- 
rectly ; I knew you would ; come in, my 
boy,” and he led the way to his sanctum 
sanctorum, his musical retreat. “We 
shall be more private here ; sit down— 
not there, take the easy chair ; you must 
be tired—no? so much the better. 
wish I could say as much for myself; 
and yet I have scarcely set foot out of 
doors these two days ; walking up stairs 
puts me so much out of breath. I am 
breaking, my boy, I am.” 

This assumption was not new in the 
Signor Avvocato’s mouth, any more than 
Vincenzo’s mode of meeting it with a 
sonorous laugh of incredulity. 

“Tf all breaking constitutions were 
like yours, physicians and apothecaries 
would have to seek a new trade. Come, 
come, my dear sir, you feel a little ner- 
vous and weak ; who does not occasion- 
ally? If I am not mistaken, you have 
had of late some cause of uneasiness.” 

“You may say so,” cried the elderly 
gentleman, with an emphatic burst of 
self-commiseration, “and from the very 
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quater upon which I had relied for 
support and consolation. But I am 
very selfish ;—you must be hungry, I 
am sure.” 

Vincenzo protested he was not. 

“Have a crust of bread and a glass 
of wine in the meantime till supper is 
ready.” 

Vincenzo again protested he was not 
hungry, and preferred waiting for sup- 
per. He was on thorns to know what 
had gone wrong at the palace. 

“Well, then,” resumed the Signor 
Avvocato, “I may as well tell you the 
doleful story at once. Here it is in two 
words ;” aud, dropping his bulky form 
at ease into the capacious arm-chair, he 
went on in a more business-like tone, 
“You know, as indeed everybody knows 
—lippis et tonsoribus—that for some 
time past, especially ever since his 
father’s death, young Del Palmetto has 
been paying—how shall I say !—a good 
deal of attention to my daughter.” 
(Vincenzo’s heart started off at full 
gallop.) “ Nor has it, I dare say, escaped 
your penetration, that for the last year 
I have rather encouraged than not, the 
young man’s suit. Yes, the match met 
all my views and wishes. Federico has 
all the qualities for making a good son- 
in-law to me, and an excellent husband 
to Rose—he has an agreeable exterior, 
an unimpeachable character, an easy 
temper, and a most honourable position 
in the world. I am too much of a 
philosopher, besides being the son of a 
self-made man, to lay more stress than 
it deserves upon a title—still a title 
spoils nothing. Then he has known 
her from her cradle, so to say—he has 
been brought up with her, is familiar 
with her ways of thinking. He is not 
rich, to be sure, but that is not his fault 
—and then, what do I care for a for- 
tune? Rose will have enough for two, 
thank God. Well, then, to come to the 
point. Federico, like the honourable 
man he is, proposed to Rose at the 
expiration of his mourning ; and what, 


‘did the silly minx do?’—refused him 


flat.” 
Had not the zone of shadow projected 
by the screen round the lamp, extended 
U 
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a friendly protection to Vincenzo’s face, 
even Rose’s pre-occupied father might 
have drawn some inferences from its 
sudden ashy paleness when Del Pal- 
metto’s proposal was mentioned, and 
the rush of blood that turned it scarlet 
on the hearing of Rose’s refusal. 

“ Refused him flat!” repeated the old 
gentleman with increasing animation ; 
“and for what? on grounds too non- 
sensical for any rational being to listen 
to with patience ; first, because he is an 
officer in the army—as if the profession 
of arms was not, next to the bar, the 
most honourable—and secondly, that he 
had boxed her ears when she was a 
child. Risum teneatis.” 

**Miss Rose’s prejudice against the 
army,” said Vincenzo, in order to say 
something, “is one of old standing. I 
remember, as far back as 1848, speaking 
to her of the career of a soldier as one 
suitable for me, and the positive horror 
with which she dissuaded me from any 
such project. This prejudice, as far as 
T can judge, is connected with, and has 
its root, I may say, in her religious 
views—a special reason for dealing with 
it carefully and gently.” 

“Then, I am not the man for that 
work,” quoth Rose’s father; “I have 
lost all patience with the girl. She is 
so opinionated—has a quiet imper- 
meability to reason quite her own, which 
provokes me beyond measure. You 
will soon find it out, when you come to 
argue the point with her—yes, you 
must do so for my sake,” the speaker 
hastened to add in answer to a possible 
objection conveyed by a wave of Vin- 
cenzo’s hand. 
a right to demand from your gratitude, 
but which I shall be glad to owe to 
your friendship. For this, and this 
alone, have I summoned you from Turin. 
You are my anchor of hope in this 
affair. Rose has for you the affection 
and deference of a younger sister. You 
possess both gentleness of manner and 
stringency of logie—your very disin- 
terestedness in the matter will add 
strength to your arguments. In one 
word, I entrust Del Palmetto’s cause 
and mine to you. Win Rose’s consent 


“Tt is a service I have. 
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to this match, and you will have laid 
me under obligations for life.” 

Vincenzo’s contention of thoughts 
and feelings during this earnest appeal 
challenges description. To undertake 
the mission, and perform it, whatever 
it might cost him, was a piece of heroic 
folly, quite unwarranted by the circum- 
stances—to undertake it, and, while 
acting up to the letter, fall short of the 
spirit, was, for one so upright, a moral 
impossibility. To decline it, and give 
no special plea for so doing, was to lay 
himself open to the charge of ingrati- 
tude in the present, and to that of 
equivocation in the future. There re- 
mained for him, as the young man 
conceived, only one honest, though 
dangerous course, whereby to reconcile 
his duty to his godfather with the claims . 
of truth—that was to explain his re- 
fusal by laying bare his heart. Ac- 
cordingly, he met the sentence with 
which the Signor Avvocato had ended 
—“win Rose’s consent to this match, 
and you will have laid me under obliga- 
tions for life !”—with a passionate, “I 
cannot—I will not—it is impossible.” 

“What do you mean? why im- 
possible ?” asked the other sternly. 

“ Because,” faltered Vincenzo—“ I 
would a thousand times rather incur 
your anger than play false with you— 
because,” he wound up firmly, “I love 
your daughter.” 

The Signor Avvocato was struck 
dumb by this announcement. All other 
feelings for the nonce were swallowed 
up by one of immense surprise. Had 
Vincenzo, instead of the handsome, 
rather abundantly whiskered young 
fellow of two-and-twenty that he was, 
had he been a girl, the notion of his 
loving beautiful Rose could not have 
taken her father more unawares. 

“You love my daughter, sir!” at 
last gasped the amazed sire, dropping 
the familiar thou for the more formal 
you. 

Vincenzo bowed his head humbly. 

“ You are an aspiring youth, by Jove ; 
more aspiring than wise. And so, you 
have availed yourself of the intimacy I 
allowed you in my fatherly blindness, 
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to make love to my daughter for God 
knows how many years!” 

“You wrong me without cause,” said 
Vincenzo steadily, yet respectfully. “I 
owned to you that I loved your daugh- 
ter, not that I had made love to her— 
the word ‘Love’ has never passed my 
lips to her since I knew what love was. 
Ask her ; she will tell you.” 

“Thank you—it only needs that I 
should set on foot a public inquiry as 
to what you have done or not done. I 
believe you. I will do you the justice 
to say you have always behaved honour- 
ably—played fair with me. I will be 
above board with you, and tell you in 
so many words that 1 have other views 
for my daughter. I am sorry that you 
love her, but you shall not have her. 
You have had your way with me so 
long, and in every thing, that no aim, 
it seems, is too high for your hopes.” 

“My hopes?” repeated Vincenzo 
dejectedly. “Have I expressed any, 
sir? Do you know if I ever entertained 
any? Bear in mind, sir, if you please, 


that the avowal I have made was not of 


my own choice. It has been forced 
from me by an entanglement of per- 
fectly unforeseen circumstances. After 
what you have told me, could.I, with 
the feelings I have, keep back the truth 
without duplicity? Put yourself for an 
instant in my place, sir, and say, would 
you have acted otherwise ?” 

“Eh, dear me!” said the Signor 
Avvocato, fretfully, as he rose from his 
chair ; “you stick to it just as if the 
admission of its necessity was a cure for 
every evil. When you have demon- 
strated mathematically that, by falling 
in a certain manner, I could not but 
break my leg, will that remove the 
smart or the injury? Disappointment 
upon disappointment in the present, 
discomfort upon discomfort in the future, 
that is the consolatory vista your dis- 
closure has opened before me. Dis- 
comfort of all kinds for me and for you 
—because, to begin with, you surely 
don’t expect, things being as they are, I 
can allow my house to be your home, 
as I have done up to this day.” 

“On that, as on all other points, I 
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shall abide by your orders, sir.” The 
words were rather gasped than spoken, 
and so mournfully, so forlornly, that 
the Signor Avvocato had a glimmering 
of the immense sacrifice they implied, 
and accordingly said, much softened, “I 
don’t give you orders, I am not angry. 
I only suggest what seems to me best 
for all parties. It is especially for your 
sake—to spare your feelings—that I 
advise a separation, a temporary one of 
course, only until—at the most, one 
vacation or two, We'll find some reason 
—some pretext, I mean—to account 
for your not coming here as usual. No- 
body must suspect, you know—” 

“God forbid!” said Vincenzo, ener- 
getically ; “not for me, but—” 

“Of course, of course, I catch your 
meaning,” interrupted the godfather ; 
and this will be the only alteration in 
our intercourse ; as to the rest, nothing 
is changed ; I shall be for you to the 
last what I have been to this day. 
Pursue your studies steadily; make 
yourself a man. The hand which has 
supported you from a boy will not be 
withdrawn until you are in a fair way 
of acting and providing for yourself, and 
not even then.” 

Vincenzo’s tears were flowing fast. 
The door burst open, and Barnaby an- 
nounced supper in as sepulchral a voice 
as if he had been announcing Dooms- 
day instead. “We are coming,” said 
the master. Barnaby, stiff as a poker, 
stood rolling his goggle eyes. “ We are 
coming,” again said the Signor Padrone. 
Barnaby did not budge. “ You may 
go,” added the master of the house. 
Barnaby lingered another moment, then 
turned sharply round and banged the 
door after him. The Signor Avvocato, 
his right hand raised in the direction of 
the door, stood listening to the sound of 
the retreating steps, and, only when they 
could no longer be heard, said in a 
whisper, “For God’s sake, not a word 
to Barnaby!” The accent and look be- 
trayed a real terror. 

“Not a word to any living soul!” 
replied Vincenzo. “ Rely on me.” 

“When do you go back to Turin ?” 
asked the Signor Avvocato, 
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“To-morrow. I shall be off by break 
of day.” 

Rose’s greeting of Vincenzo was most 
cordial, though not unmixed with sur- 
prise. She hoped he had come to make 
some stay. Vincenzo said he much re- 
gretted that it was out of his power to 
do so. He had come on business, and 
on business he must return. He was 
not ill, was he; he looked so pale. 
Vincenzo said he was very well, only he 
had felt a little chilly on the road. March 
winds were rather biting. The poor 
young man strove manfully to look 
natural, nay, cheerful, a task in which 
he succeeded tolerably well, save when 
the thought intruded upon him that 
this was possibly the last time he should 
set eyes upon her for God knew how 
long. Then his face fell, and a knot in 
his throat made utterance impossible. 
Rose’s father took no pains to conceal 
his intense preoccupation. He scarcely 
spoke during the meal, and as soon as 
it was over left the table. Vincenzo, 
pleading his chillness, did the same, 
and took leave of Miss Rose for the 
night. Godfather and godson exchanged 
a few parting words and good wishes 
for the night on the landing; then the 
former entered his apartment, and Vin- 
cenzo went up to the third storey, locked 
himself into his room, put out the 
candle, dropped into a chair, and fell 
into thought—if thought could be called 
the perpetual revolving of one fixed idea, 
“Separated for ever.” 

Anticipating a visit from Barnaby, 
which he would willingly avoid, Vin- 
cenzo had locked himself in, and extin- 
guished the candle, in order to make 
believe that he was sleeping. Not long 
after, in fact, there was an attempt 
from the outside to lift the latch, fol- 
lowed by cautious taps at the door. 
Vincenzo did not stir—indeed, scarcely 
dared to breathe. The tapping was 
renewed with intermissions for nearly 
half an hour, then it entirely ceased, 
and Vincenzo, left to himself, jogged on 
once more on his mental treadmill. 

Towards midnight the paroxysm of 
passion abated a little, and he could 
think—oh ! with what fondness—think 
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on the many happy hours he had spent 
in that happy Eden, from which he was 
now expelled; and along with that 
thought came a gush of passionate 
thankfulness towards him, to whom, 
after God, he owed all that blessed 
time, to whom, in fact, he owed all that 
he was ; and then followed a qualm of 
remorse at his own late unfeelingness, 
and a yearning to go and make amends, 
and pray for pardon. Acting upon this 
irresistible impulse, the young man 
lighted his candle, opened the door 
softly, and stole down to his godfather’s 
apartment. He must be still awake, 
for there was a light in the bed-room, 
visible from beneath the door. Vincenzo 
knocked gently. “ Who is that?” called 
a voice from within. 

“Tt is I,” said Vincenzo, opening the © 
door. The Signor Avvocato was sitting 
up in his bed, his arms crossed over his 
chest. ‘ What do you want?” said he, 
somewhat sternly. For all answer Vin- 
cenzo threw himself on his knees by the 
side of the bed, and, burying his head 
in the coverlid, cried in a voice con- 
vulsed with sobs, “ Your pity, your for- 
giveness, your blessing.” 

There was no resisting the passion of 
this appeal. The old gentleman put 
both his arms round the aching head, 
saying, “I do pity thee; I do forgive 
thee ; do bless thee with all my heart.” 

“To think that I should give you 
pain,” continued the young man, almost 
frantic with grief; “1 who would wil- 
lingly die for you, it is too hard, too hard, 
too hard ;” and he swayed his head to 
and fro without raising it from the bed. 
Then, suddenly lifting himself up, and 
staring at his godfather through his 
tears, “‘ Do you believe me when I say 
that I would willingly die for you? Do 
you believe that I do love you with all 
my heart and soul?” 

“T do, I do,” answered his godfather, 
soothingly. 

“ Indeed, indeed, it has not been my 
fault ; it has grown up with me like a 
part of my being.” 

“What, my dear boy?” asked the 
Signor Avvocato. 

“This love, this love,” cried the- 
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youth ; “she was so kind, so gentle to 
me, and then she was your daughter ; 
how could I do otherwise than love her?” 

“ Well, well,” interrupted the old gen- 
tleman, with some embarrassment ; “no 
more of that ; better avoid the subject, 
both for your sake and mine. It 
is painful and exciting ; I am agitated 
enough as it is. Calm yourself, my 
dear boy ; go and try andsleep. I will 
do as much on my side ; I feel far from 
well. Let us say no more, and part in 
the faith of our mutual attachment. Go ; 
good night.” 

Vincenzo was struck by the worn out 
expression of the speaker’s countenance, 
and more than that by his look of age. 
There was no mistaking the fact, the Sig- 
nor Avvocato had grown quite an old man. 
The bloom of his once florid complexion 
was all gone, and there were wrinkles 
on each side of his mouth, round his 
eyes, on his forehead, everywhere. Vin- 
cenzo was scared by the discovery, and 
rose to obey. The old face and the 
young one were once more pressed 
together in a long and fond embrace, 
and Vincenzo departed. 

He stole quietly to his garret, put 
the light on the table, and found him- 
self face to face with Barnaby, standing 
on the other side of it. “So thou art 
skulking, art thou?” said Barnaby, in 
his bitterest tones. This was Vincenzo’s 
finishing stroke—the poor fellow, faint 
already with emotion, dropped into a 
chair with a groan. 

“Why didst thou lock thyself in?” 
pursued the old man with the look of 
an inquisitor. 

“Some water. 


I am fainting,” fal- 
tered Vincenzo. Barnaby pounced on 
a jug full of water, and kneeling by the 
youth’s side so as to support him, made 
him drink out of the jug, and bathed 
his temples. ‘“ Poor dear, how white he 


looks! No wonder; all right in a 
twinkling, poor dear!” the old man 
kept murmuring to himself, while with 
the right hand, now free from the jug, 
he fondly parted the hair glued to Vin- 
cenzo’s brow by a cold sweat. 

“Thank you. I feel much better, 
thank you,” said Vincenzo, reviving. 


- they met for dinner, 
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“ Another sip of water,” suggested 
Barnaby in the sweetest of voices, “ it 
will do you good.” 

“Tam now quite well,” said Vincenzo, 
swallowing some more water; “ thank 
you, my good friend, I don’t know what 
has been the matter with me.” 

“T do,” said Barnaby, emphatically. 

“Do you?” said Vincenzo, perplexed. 

“Yes, Ido ;” and the old man added 
in a suppressed shout, “I know every- 
thing.” 

Vincenzo started to his feet in a new 
terror, grasped Barnaby by the arm, and 
cried, “ If you do, promise that no living 
soul aan 

“Del Palmetto shall not have her,” 
interrupted Barnaby. 

“ Promise ”— 

“ You shall ; that’s what I promise.” 

“ Promise,” urged Vincenzo, 

“She loves you.” 

Vincenzo wrung his hands. Barnaby, 
thus set at liberty, jumped to the door, 
repeated, “She loves you,” and vanished 
into the dark corridor. Vincenzo reached 
it with the light just in time to hear the 
click of the lock inside Barnaby’s room, 
and, well knowing*the old man’s obsti- 
nacy, and afraid of being overheard by 
the Signor Avvocato, who might mis- 
interpret a mysterious-looking commu- 
nication with Barnaby at that hour, gave 
up a hopeless and dangerous chase. 

Vincenzo spent the rest of the night 
in a state of agitation, bordering on de- 
lirium ; stole out of the house at dawn, 
walked to Ibella, took the earliest train 
for Turin ; and when, by eleven in the 
morning, he found himself seated in his 
own room, opposite to the hills over- 
hanging the Po, he wondered whether 
he had been the sport of a bad dream. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
ONOFRIO TO THE RESCUE. 


“ WELL, what news from the country ?” 
asked Signor Onofrio of Vincenzo when 
“Far from good, 
I see by your face. Anybody ill, any- 
body dead ¢” 

“Thank God, nobody ill—nobody 
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dead. Except some hopes fondly and 
stupidly cherished by me,” said Vincenzo. 

“There are no hopes so positively 
dead, as not to be capable of reviving at 
your age,” said Signor Onofrio, “Come, 
come, let me feel the pulse of these said 
hopes, that I may judge if there is not a 
spark of life in them yet !” 

Vicenzo’s load of misery was just 
then so heavy, that he could not resist 
the temptation of sharing it with a 
friend ; and for the first time in his 
life, the sweet name of Rose passed 
his lips in connexion with his secret. 
Signor Onofrio listened sympathetically 
to the simple tale—then said, “ Is money 
a sine qua non with your godfather in 
this matter ?” 

“Not in the least,” replied Vincenzo ; 
“he whom he has chosen for his daugh- 
ter is far from rich—nay, comparatively 

rr,” 

“Does the Signor Avvocato hold to 
birth and rank ?” 

“No more than is reasonable in the 
son of a self-made man sprung from the 
popular classes. His father began his 
career as a mason.” 

“Tf so,” resumed Signor Onofrio, “‘we 
need not bury our hopes yet ; the case is 
far from desperate. But before going 
further, I want a frank reply to a pre- 
liminary question ;—it is almost ridi- 
culous to put it toa young man in love ; 
still I have so high an opinion of your 
judgment and straightforwardness, that 
I do ask it. My query is this, Can you 
answer for this young lady not becoming 
a clog to a political man ?” 

“1 don’t quite catch your meaning,” 
said Vincenzo. 

“I will make it plain to you,” said 
Onofrio. “ You know the sort of poor 
education given to our young women, 
even up to this day, especially to those 
belonging to small provincial towns. 
Take the most enlightened, the most 
independent, the most liberal-minded 
of them all, and, nevertheless, in any 
mixed matter, such for instance as that 
of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, she will 
blindly follow the direction of a priest— 
that is to say, of a man who receives his 
inspiration from Rome. Now Rome is 
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hostile to us, and likely to become more 
so, the more this little kingdom asserts 
its civil independence, as it is deter- 
mined to do. Now you can fully under- 
stand my meaning when I ask; Can 
you foresee no day when this young lady 
will be on one side, and you on the 
other of a question—when to do your 
duty will cost you a severe struggle? 
More than one of the public men of the 
day are in such a predicament.” 

Vincenzo unhesitatingly answered that 
he could foresee no such day. Miss 
Rose, he candidly acknowledged, was no 
exception to the rule laid down by 
Signor Onofrio. She was prone to defer 
too much to priestly opinion, or rather 
had been prone to do so, for, as she had 
grown older and her judgment ripened, 
this bias of her mind had sensibly dimi- - 
nished. According to Vincenzo, she pos- 
sessed an amount of good sense, which 
only required to be properly directed, to 
bring forth excellent fruit, and a docility 
equal to her good sense, which gave 
ample security for her listening to rea- 
son, All this the young man affirmed 
and re-affirmed, in the fullest belief that 
he was saying neither more nor less than 
the truth. Vincenzo was not in love for 
nothing. 

“Supposing this to be so,” at last 
interrupted Signor Onofrio, “and that 
your godfather attaches no undue weight 
to birth and fortune, it will be easy to 
demonstrate to him that a son-in-law of 
greater promise than Vincenzo Candia 
it would be difficult for him to secure. 
Yes—of greater promise—I speak in 
sober earnest ; not for the world would 
I trifle with you,” resumed Signor 
Onofrio, replying to the young man’s 
deprecatory gesture—“of promise, in 
the noblest acceptation of the word. I 
mean as to social distinction, influence, 
and usefulness—for, as to the emolu- 
ments, you will never be enriched from 
such a source. We live in a country, 
God be praised, where a man may hold 
the first offices of state for years, and 
leave office as poor as when he entered 
on it. But now to explain ; only pre- 
mising that what I am going to tell you 
I have been revolving for some time in 
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my mind, and waited only for a fitting 
opportunity to make it known to you. 
In a rising state like ours, there is a 
fair field open for every noble ambition. 
Our ministry encourage high aspirations 
—particularly among our youth—they 
lie in wait, so to say, for talent and 
energy, to enlist them for the public 
service. The aim of those in power is 
to form a staff of young. men imbued 
with their own spirit—young men able 
and willing to carry out their plans. 
You shall be one of this chosen staff ; 
you are qualified for it, first by your 
general intelligence, and still more so 
by that precious and rarest of gifts at 
your age, the steadiness and the modera- 
tion of your views, which will save you 
from being hurried away by an impulse, 
however generous it may be. I will 
introduce you to my friend and chief, 
the Minister. He will discover at a 
glance your special aptitude, and will 
put you in the right place. In five or 
six years—by the way, how old are 
you?” 

“ Twenty-two,” answered Vincenzo. 

“Well, by the time you are twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight, you will be fairly 
launched either in diplomacy or in the 
Administration ; and at thirty, the legal 
age for being a deputy, the patronage of 
the Minister, with the interest of your 
godfather, will secure you a seat in 
Parliament. Once that accomplished, 
there is no height to which you may not 
aspire. Even—if you have the mettle 
of one in you—even to be Premier! 
With such prospects, am I right or 
wrong, in saying that the man must be 
difficult indeed, who would not be proud 
of such a son-in-law ?” 

“I fear,” said Vincenzo, blushing, 
“that after all this is only a brilliant 
dream conjured up by your friendship 
for me.” 

“Only bring a strong will to bear 
upon it, and, in its main features, the 
dream will become a reality. To give 
it quickly somewhat of substance, I 
shall begin by presenting you to the 
Minister no later than to-morrow, if the 
thing be possible. We will see after- 
wards whether we cannot do something 
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for your father-in-law that is to be. Do 
you know at what epoch it was that he 
received his cross of San Maurizio and 
Lazzaro ?” 

“He has never had it—has never had 
any decoration,” said Vincenzo. 

“What! not the cross of a Knight ? 
Did you not tell me he was a liberal of 
1821?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Has he not been once or twice 
Mayor ?” 

“Twice, since 1848,” 

“Ts he not a man of high character, 
of considerable landed property, and, be- 
sides all that, popular in his district ?” 

“ All true—he is quite the leading 
man in Rumelli.” 

“Then it must have been an over- 
sight,” said Signor Onofrio. “ Accord- 
ing to all precedent, his right to the 
cross is unquestionable ; unless there be 
some special reason militating against 
him, he shall owe it to you. It shall 
be your wedding gift to the good gen- 
tleman. Now cheer up my young 
friend,” concluded Signor Onofrio, tak- 
ing his hat to go out ; “and put this 
well into your head, that from this 
moment a new era begins for you. It 
is I who promise you this, and it is my 
invariable habit to do more than I 
promise.” 

Vincenzo’s body and mind were out of 
joint to such a degree that the ten hours 
of unbroken sleep which he had that 
night were not too much to recompose 
his troubled spirit, and rest his wearied 
limbs. All was no longer gloom in his 
mental vista when he awoke—there was 
a brilliant salient point now in it. 

Rose had refused Del Palmetto—re- 
fused him “ flat,” as her father expressed 
it. Could it be that he, Vincenzo, had 
something to do with her refusal of 
the young Marquis? Could it be that 
she loved him, the penniless student? 
Barnaby had declared it was so. Bar- 
naby, it was true, was a confirmed 
blunderer, but he was a favourite of 
hers, and it was not utterly impossi- 
ble that she might have made him, 
to some extent or in some way, her 
confidant. Oh! if she loved him, what 
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would a few years of waiting be to 
her—she was so young—a few years, 
until this new path opening before him 
should have led him into the Land of 
Promise ; and, did she love him, there he 
felt sure it would lead him. 

This train of rosy speculations was 
put to flight by Signor Onofrio bringing, 
in hot haste, the announcement that the 
Minister would see Vincenzo that same 
evening. 

“Be sure to be on the western side of 
the arcades in Piazza Po by seven o'clock,” 
said the excellent friend, “and wait till 
we come. After I have presented you, 
_ I shall leave you to a téte-d-téte.” 

Vincenzo knew the personage in ques- 
tion very well by sight from having seen 
him in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
at Signor Onofrio’s bedside during the 
illness of the latter. 

The Minister had nothing about him 
of the Jupiter Tonans—far from it—he 
looked like everybody else ; yet the mere 
thought of meeting him made our hero 
rather nervous—a sensation that in- 
creased as he took his way to the rendez- 
vous. The man on whose impression of 
you may depend your whole future—and 
future and Miss Rose were one and the 
same thing for Vincenzo,—that man, 
were he a dwarf or a hunchback, cannot 
fail to inspire you with a certain awe. 
Vincenzo’s heart beat fast when he des- 
cried under the arcades the two familiar 
figures walking arm-in-arm towards him, 
and saw himself beckoned by Signor 
Onofrio, who for all introduction said, 
“Here’s my young friend. I recom- 
mend him to thee—good night.” 

“ Tam very glad to make youracquaint- 
ance, or rather to renew our acquaint- 
ance,” said tie Minister graciously. “I 
have seen you so often at Onofrio’s that 
I cannot consider you a stranger. Ono- 
frio has just been telling me what a 
Godsend you were to him while he 
was ill. You have not been well your- 
self I hear. I hope you are quite re- 
covered.” 

“ Perfectly, thank you,” said Vincenzo. 

“You could not have bestowed care 
upon a more worthy person,” continued 
the Minister. “A valuable man, is that 
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Onofrio, and tells me many fine things 
of you. We'll go in here for a little 
quiet talk,” and, as he said this, Vin- 
cenzo’s interlocutor stopped before a 
wide entrance, drew a key from his 
pocket, opened the door, went in ; and, 
as soon as Vincenzo had followed, shut 
the door again. 

“Don’t stir till I have turned dark- 
ness into light,” resumed the Minister, 
lighting a match, and with that, a rat de 
cave, or coil of wax taper. This done, he 
led the way up to a third storey, produced 
another key, opened another door, and, 
going through a small passage, introduced 
Vincenzo into the salon—a well-sized 
room—saying, 

“ Here we are at last; pray sit down— 
where the deuce can the candles be?” 
looking for them in vain on the mantel- 
piece. ‘ Excuse me for leaving you in 
the dark for an instant. Do, pray, sit 
down, without ceremony,” added the 
Minister, returning with two lighted 
candles, and seeing Vincenzo still on his 
legs. 

Vincenzo in silent admiration of this 
wonderful simplicity obeyed. The fur- 
niture was of the most unwieldy and old- 
fashioned kind ; as far as Vincenzo could 
judge, there was not an article there with 
any pretensions to be gay, or elegant, 
either as to form orcolour. The arm- 
chairs, if the one on which he sat was to 
be taken as a specimen, were anything 
but soft and comfortable. The Minister 
took up a newspaper from the table, ex- 
amined the date, made a roll of it, lighted 
it at one of the candles, and with it set 
fire to the faggot and logs of wood ready 
laid on the hearth, commenting upon the 
operation with the remark, that the even- 
ings were very chilly. “Do you smoke?” 
he asked Vincenzo. “No.” “ Very 
wise of you—an uncommon virtue in a 
young man now-a-days. Do you mind 
others smoking in the same room with 
you?” “Not at all.” “Then I will 
have a cigar ;” and the Minister lit one, 
and then threw himself into a corner of 
a sofa, and puffed away for some time 
in silence. ‘You were brought up at 
a seminary, if I don’t mistake?” at last 
issued from the cloud of smoke. 
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“ At the seminary of Ibella, up to the 
age of seventeen,” replied Vincenzo. 

“ Was it from your own wish, or from 
some other cause, that you studied for 
the priesthood ?” 

“ It was solely because of my father’s 
desire that I should be a priest.” 

“You felt none of what is called a 
vocation ?” 

“ Decidedy none,” said Vincenzo. 

“ And how did you manage to get out 
of the seminary?” asked the minister. 

“Tt is a long story, and I fear little 
edifying,” said Vincenzo, smiling. 

“Never mind the length,” returned 
the minister ; “and, as for edification, 
there is nothing more conducive to that, 
alike for listener and narrator, than the 
history of past blunders.” 

Thus encouraged, Vincenzo complied. 
He described the intoxication produced 
in him by the mere names of the inno- 
vations of 1848, told of his admiration 
for the Seminarists of Milan and their 
barricades, and of his unconquerable 
antipathy for the calling to which he 
was destined, which had grown and de- 
veloped with the growth and develop- 
ment of these new feelings. He recounted 
his failure in his examination, his god- 
father’s anger, the episode of the purse, 
and, avoiding any mention of names, his 
ill-fated expedition to Ibella, his foolish 
escapade at the Caffé della Posta, his 
consequent determination to enlist, his 
meeting with Colonel Roganti, and his 
wanderings in company with that worthy. 

Vincenzo did not tell his tale in one 
breath ; but, whenever he stopped, fear- 
ing to tire out his listener’s patience, the 
minister would urge him to go on, pro- 
fessing much interest in the narrative ; 
and, that he was amused, his hearty 
bursts of laughter at Vincenzo’s descrip- 
tion of Colonel Roganti’s manceuvre, and 
his own sale of scapularies and songs, 
testified beyond all doubt. 

“ And, after your leader’s arrest, what 
became of you?” 

Vincenzo, in answer to this question, 


gave a summary account of his flight - 


with Ambrogio, of their journey to No- 
vara, of their taking part in the festival, 
and being captured in the very moment 
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of forgetfulness of such a danger, of his 
return to the palace, the further struggle 
he had there, his eleven days’ apprentice- 
ship to the hoe, and the relenting of his 
godfather, who had finally sent him to 
study law in Turin. 

“You have shown throughout all this 
a rare degree of perseverance, that ladder 
to all success,” said the minister ; “and, 
pray, what practical lessons did your ex- 
perience teach you ?” 

“To be on my guard against boasters 
and perpetual fault-finders,” answered 
Vincenzo ; “and yet to give even such 
credit for acting better than they speak.” 

“You are thinking of your colonel,” 
said the minister, smiling. 

“Well,” returned Vincenzo, “even he 
had his good points ; but I was alluding 
to the student who was so violent against 
the government, yet in spite of his de- 
clamation was hastening to peril life and 
limb in defence of the country guided by 
that very government.” 

“Your theory,” observed the minister, 
somewhat epigrammatically, “has at least 
the advantage of being pleasant. When 
are you to be received as barrister-at- 
law?” 

“ About this time next year.” 

“ Have you paid any particular atten- 
tion to political economy ?” 

“ Not more than to the other branches 
of my course of study.” 

“Then, for the future, do so, and to 
statistics also. Do you know anything 
of English?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“ Well, then, I advise you to set about 
learning it. You can teach it to yourself ; 
it is the least complex of any language. 
You could easily master it sufficiently to 
be able in a short time to read the Eng- 
lish blue-books, a study of which will 
be of the greatest future utility to you. 
I should like also to be able to form 
some idea of your style and manner of 
setting forth a subject. When you next 
pay me a visit, bring me a few pages of 
your composing.” 

“On what subject?” asked Vincenzo. 

“On any that you choose. Are you 
for absolute freedom as to education, or 
not?” 
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“Tn theory, for freedom ; practically, 
for our own country, I think it best for 
some time yet, that public instruction 
should remain under the control of the 
government.” 

“ Put down in writing your reasons for 
this way of thinking, and let me have it.” 
The minister considered forafew minutes, 
then went on: “I need scarcely say that it 
is my intention to do honour to Onofrio’s 
recommendation of you in the amplest 
manner in my power. I might give you 
a place under me forthwith ; but to do 
so would be to interfere materially with 
your studies. I think it better, there- 
fore, to postpone all active interference 
in your behalf until you have taken your 
degree of doctor of laws. The title itself, 
though there is not much in it, will 
smooth the road to many things. In the 
mean time I shall ascertain what are 
your talents, and see how best to utilize 
them for the service of the country. 
That I may be able to do this, you must 
come and see me often. Do not be over 
scrupulous or discreet; for I tell you 
plainly, if you do not remind me of your- 
self by calling, I am not sure that I shall 
not forget you. On Saturday evenings— 
I tell you this for your own private use 
—I generally make my escape from work 
at dusk. If you like to come and wait 
for me here, we can have a little quiet 
conversation. I may sometimes be pre- 
vented from returning home, and you 
may have had your walk for. nothing ; 
but you will not mind that, I dare say. 
Lastly, let me give you one piece of 
advice ; do not tell any one that you are 
in the habit of seeing the Minister, or 
you will be deluged with applications 
for introductions and recommendations, 
which I shall not be able to attend to: 
on this point I rely on your absolute 
discretion.” 

Vincenzo professed his readiness to 
abide religiously on this as on all other 
matters by the directions the minister 
was so good as to give him, and, with 
many expressions of gratitude, rose to 
take his leave. The minister went with 
him to the passage door, eut a bit from 
the coil of wax taper which had served 
to let them see their way up stairs, gave 


it lighted to Vincenzo, and with a last 
caution not to run down too fast so as to 
put the light out, wished him a good 
night. 

We should not be giving Barnaby his 
due if, in the enumeration of the agencies 
at work in favour of Vincenzo, we did 
not assign a signal place to the old 
blunderer. It often happens in this 
world that a blunder serves some parti- 
cular end better than the most skilfully 
calculated move. Vincenzo’s mysterious 
flying visit, combined with his disturbed 
looks and her father’s pre-ocupation, had 
not been without arousing in Miss Rose 
a certain amount of curiosity—a curiosity 
whieh Barnaby had the means and the 
most resolute determination to satisfy ; 
for, as you have already guessed, Ugly 
and Good had listened, with malice pre- - 
pense, at the door of the Signor Avvo- 
cato’s sancta sanctorum, and overheard 
the dialogue between godfather and god- 
son. Barnaby so managed next morning 
as to be at work in the alley of nut 
trees, which was the shortest way to the 
summer-house, the infallible goal of Miss 
Rose’s morning stroll. 

Miss Rose came as usual, and as usual 
stopped for a little chat with Barnaby. 
In times of yore—that is, only two or 
three years ago—she would have taken 
the bull by the horns, and bluntly asked 
Barnaby, “ Do you know why Vincenzo 
came last night and went away again in 
such a hurry?” As it was, being no 
longer an enfant terrible, but a grown-up 
young lady of nineteen, with the sense 
and reserve of that age, she said instead, 
“ Did you see Vincenzo before he left ?’ 

Barnaby, with the most comical would- 
be gloomy grimace at his command, said 
“he had not seen Vincenzo; he must 
have started before dawn.” 

“T merely wanted to know how he 
looked, in case you had seen him,” ob- 
served Miss Rose. “I fear he has not 
yet recovered from his last illness. He 
was so pale and flurried last night.” 

“T don’t wonder at that,” replied Bar- 
naby, with increasing gloom, “ consider- 
ing what he was told. Pale, indeed! 
It’s a miracle he is still in this world, 
poor fellow !” 
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“You frighten me, Barnaby ; what 
was he told?” asked Rose—“ that is,” 
she added, checking herself, “if I may 
know.” 

“Not only you may, but you must 
know,” affirmed Barnaby. “The matter 
concerns you as well as Vincenzo. He 
is gone away to return no more ; he is 
banished for ever from this place !” 

“ Banished !” repeated Rose, turning 
the colour ofashes. “It cannot be true; 
it is one of your mistakes, Barnaby.” 

“ T tell you I heard the Signor Padrone 
say so to him in so many words. The 
poor lad’s eyes rained tears.” 

“ But what can he have done?” ex- 
claimed Rose. 

“ Well, I can tell you that also,” con- 
tinued Barnaby. ‘“ The Signor Padrone 
wanted to persuade him to speak to you 
in favour of the young Marquis. Vin- 
cenzo said he wouldn’t, he couldn't, it 
was impossible. The Signor Avvocato 
asked him why. ‘Because,’ says Vin- 
cenzo, ‘I won't play a double game with 
you—because I love your daughter my- 
self.’ ” 

Rose turned scaylet, and the heaving 
of her bosom bore witness to the intensity 
of her agitation. Barnaby availed him- 
self of her silence to go on. 

“ ¢ Sir,’ says the Signor Avvocato, ‘ you 
love my daughter—sir—and so you have 
taken advantage of the intimacy I al- 
lowed to make love to my daughter.’” 

“Stop,” said Rose; “how did you 
come at the knowledge of all this, Bar- 
naby ?” 

“Never mind how,” growled the old 

man. 
“ Ah ! I guess only too well,” resumed 
Rose. “It was wrong, very wrong, of 
you to surprise a secret which was never 
intended for your ears ; and it is wrong, 
very wrong, of you to repeat it to me. 
Good day.” And she walked away. 

“Wrong ! wrong ! wrong !” cried Bar- 
naby, looking ruefully after her. “When 
that poor lad has broken his heart, which 
he will do one of these fine days, we'll 
see then who is right and who is wrong.” 

Barnaby’s indiscretion, though pun- 
ished by a whole week’s severance from 
his young signorina’s pleasant chat and 
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bright smiles, had n:t the less hit the 
mark. A girl of nineteen does not hear 
with impunity that a young manis pining 
away for love of her, that he sheds 
showers of tears, and is, moreover, likely 
to die of a broken heart for her sake— 
especially if the young man be a hand- 
some, well-figured fellow, and a tried 
friend of old standing. More than once 
did blooming Miss Rose, in her secret 
thoughts, revert to and dwell upon Vin- 
cenzo’s plight ; and the more she dwelt 
upon it, the more she found it hard, 
hard, very hard. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE SIGNOR AVVOCATO IN HIS GLORY. 


“ By the bye,” said the minister to Ono- 
frio at the close of a long conversation 
on official matters, “he is a wonderful 
young fellow that protegé of yours. I 
told him scarcely two months ago he 
had better learn to read English, and 
already he translates it at sight. He 
had quite the best of it in an argument 
we had last night as to the meaning of 
the phrase ‘with a vengeance ; he had 
indeed.” 

“ He is clever, and works very hard,” 
said Onofrio. 

“T am sure he does, and then he is 
so clear-headed—it is a pleasure to 
watch his quickness in grasping a ques- 
tion, and his method of discussing it. 
You must read a few short articles on 
sundry matters he wrote at my request. 
Cavour has looked them over, and 
thinks highly of them. I shall be per- 
plexed as to a choice when the time 
comes for employing him. He has 
many of the qualities which would 
make a capital diplomatist—but then 
he has no handle to his name. Perhaps 
the administrative career will suit him 
best. What do you say?” 

“T say that the question seems to me 
a premature one; you will be able to 
solve it best when you see him fairly at 
work.” 

“That’s true ; but, whether in diplo- 
macy, or in the administration, your 
protegé will make his way. Now don’t 
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spoil him by telling him of my golden 
opinions.” 

“Tt would do him no harm if I did,” 
said Onofrio ; “ Vincenzo is intus et in 
cute a modest youth.” 

“Yes ; and straightforward. What I 
like in him is his independent way with 
me ; he never humours or flatters me— 
whenever we differ in opinion, he tells 
me so candidly, and frankly asserts his 
own views.” 

Onofrio judged that the time was 
now come to strike his second grand 
blow in Vincenzo’s behalf; that is, to 
acquaint his godfather with the new 
perspective opening before his godson. 
Even a change of ministry would not 
affect it much, for, though out of power, 
the actual minister so friendly to Vin- 
cenzo would still command patronage 
enough to push on his protegé ; and he, 
Onofrio himself, would not be without 
interest with the limited number of his 
colleagues in the House, likely to take 
office in another Cabinet. 

“Tf I could but make sure,” thought 
Signor Onofrio, “that this Signor Avvo- 
cato has a stomach strong enough to 
digest a sound piece of advice, I would 
willingly give it him to swallow—but 
in dubiis abstine. I cannot answer for 
a man, whom I have only seen for an 
hour once in my life, not being narrow- 
minded ; and, if he be so, ten to one but 
that self-love and pique will prompt 
him to defeat the plan I have in view ; 
and then, instead of forwarding, I injure 
Vincenzo’s interests. I will run no 
such risk. After all, there is no reason 
why I should tell him that one of my 
motives for pushing on his godson is 
that he may marry his daughter.” And 
Signor Onofrio wrote as follows :— 

“ My pear Sir,—When on our first 
meeting at Ibella, about a year ago, you 
kindly expressed the wish of hearing 
from me now and then, I little thought 
that my first letter to you would be an 
interested one. Yes, my dear sir, I 
come to ask of you what in forensic 
language is called a sanatoria—namely, 
to confirm and ratify a step which I 
have taken in regard to your godson 
Vincenzo, and which, though conducive 
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to his benefit, as I am convinced it to 
be, Iam not sure I was quite justified 
in taking without having consulted you 
beforehand. Perhaps the general terms 
of your recommendation of the young 
man to me, on the occasion I have re- 
ferred to above, might plead my justifi- 
cation. However, let me hasten to add 
that nothing has been done which can- 
not be undone, if you so wish it. And 
now, without further preamble, I come 
to the gist of the matter. Vincenzo, 
as you well know, is a remarkably clever 
and gifted young fellow; as to me, 
what strikes me in him is less the 
brilliancy and the extent than the rare 
harmony of his faculties. A more hap- 
pily balanced young head than his I 
never met in my life. The more I have 
seen of him, and had opportunities of 
appreciating his qualities, the stronger 
has the impression become of how well 
he is suited for official life. Nobody 
thinks more highly than I do of the 
profession of a barrister—but ars longa 
—briefs come in few and far between 
to candidates for them, while in a rising 
State like ours advancement is rapid in 
Government employments. The Minis- 
try ask nothing better than to encourage 
youths of talent, of activity and prin- 
ciple. I have, as you know, the ear of 
the Minister, my friend as well as chief 
—that was another temptation—in short, 
one fine day I presented and recom- 
mended Vincenzo to him; and you 
may judge of the progress he has made 
in the Minister's favour within scarcely 
a couple of months, from the abstract I 
here subjoin of a conversation (to re- 
main inter nos) which I had lately with 
the minister. [Here followed an abridg- 
ment of the dialogue beginning this 
chapter.] You see now as clearly as I 
do Vincenzo’s prospects. After taking 
his degree, he will enter on official 
duty ; in five or six years he is sure to 
be a good way up the ladder of promo- 
tion—at thirty a deputy ; once in Par- 
liament, there is no saying to what 
eminence he may not attain. The 
career is tempting; what do you say? 
There will be no fortune to be made by 
it, it is true, but a treasure of honour 
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gained for himself, his country, and his 
friends. Should the independence of a 
barrister’s calling outweigh all these ad- 
vantages in your mind, should you object 
to a political life for your godson, or 
should you see any reason for discounte- 
nancing this plan, you have only a word 
to say, and that word shall be adhered 
to 


“Vincenzo is well, and sends his 
affectionate duty. Accept, my dear sir, 
my heartiest wishes, and believe me, 

“Your obedient servant, 
“ ONoFRIO.” 

A word now as to the present dispo- 
sitions of him to whom this letter was 
destined. At the moment of its arrival, 
Miss Rose’s vis inertia had won the day. 
Her father, nill-he-will-he, had aban- 
doned virtually, if not formally, his 
favourite plan for her, and a passing 
thought of throwing the handle after 
the hatchet, that is, of giving his 
daughter to Vincenzo, and having done 
with all this tear and wear of spirits, 
had of late crossed his mind more than 
once. Why not, in fact? A thousand 
times rather to Vincenzo than to that 
sneaking intendente of bella, or to that 
fop, the son of the fiscal, who had no 
thought in his wooden head but of,the 
cut of his clothes! Once Del Palmetto 
out of the question, it was a matter of 
relative indifference to Rose’s father who 
should have his daughter. 

But why did he so hold to Del Pal- 
metto? The Piedmontese have of late 
been much likened, and not inappro- 
priately, to the English—they have, in 
fact, some of the striking qualities of 
these latter—steadiness, perseverance, 
practical spirit, innate distaste of idle 
speculations, and last, not least, if that 
be a quality, the profoundest respect for 
the advantages of birth and title. The 
Signor Avvocato was not a Piedmontese 
for nothing, and the perspective of turn- 
ing his daughter into a marchioness, and 
hearing her addressed as such, tickled 
his amour propre to an amazing degree. 
There was another, though secondary 
consideration, which militated in favour 
of the alliance with the young marquis, 
and that was the making of the two 
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estates into one, and that one, mutatis 
mutandis, second to none in the king- 
dom. 

But now that this fond dream was 
over, Vincenzo’s aspirations after the 
great prize were no longer met by the 
non possumus of a few months back, 
but were beginning to force themselves 
upon the old gentleman’s consideration. 
Signor Onofrio’s letter was exactly cal- 
culated to make Vincenzo’s chances rise 
twenty per cent. “ Well may they call 
that godson of mine a wonderful lad,” 
muttered to himself, according to his 
fashion, the Signor Avvocato, “and 
lucky as well as clever. If any one 
ever deserved it to be said of him that 
he was born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, Vincenzo does: he bewitches 
every one he comes across. This Signor 
Onofrio, for instance, one of the busiest 
and most independent members of par- 
liament—the right hand of the minister 
—goes out of his way, and turns suitor 
for the boy. The minister, in his turn, 
takes a fancy to the boy at first sight— 
not much doubt of his getting on, in- 
deed—he has only to will it, and if he 
takes it into his head that he will have 
my daughter, have her he will. How- 
ever, it is only fair to say he deserves 
his good fortune ; he has not his equal, 
that I know of, for ability, mettle, and 
real goodness. And this other original, 
who asks me for a sanatoria / if the re- 
quest did not come from a grave legisla- 
tor, I should take it for a joke. I have 
half a mind to go and thank this Signor 
Onofrio in person, and at the same time 
I could see Dr. Moreri.” 

Dr. Moreri was at that time the most 
celebrated physician in Turin. The 
Signor Avvocato had been advised, and 
had made up his mind to go and consult 
him these last two years, without ever 
finding the opportune moment. Grow- 
ing obesity, and the slow but steady 
weakening of the whole left side of his 
body, were the Signor Avvocato’s ail- 
ments. They had intensified the man's 
natural indolence and repugnance to 
exertion toa morbid degree; and the 
half project of a trip to Turin was no 
sooner shadowed forth than given up. 
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The Signor Avvocato had never tra- 
velled on railroads, and did not consider 
them safe. A letter will do as well, 
thought he, and he wrote one ; wrote it 
in his best hand, and most flowery style, 
to befit the occasion and the recipient. 
It began thus :—*“ How can you talk of 
sanatoria, my dear sir, when all the an- 
cient honours of the capitol would not 
equal your deserts? Not though I had 
the eloquence of Demosthenes and 
Cicero combined, could I thank you 
adequately for all that you have done” 
—and so on for two pages. Happily 
for the writer and his grandiloquent 
style, Vincenzo gave Signor Onofrio the 
epistle to read, which he had received 
from his godfather, and which proved, 
beyond all doubt, that, off his Pegasus, 
the Signor Avvocato could write natu- 
rally, simply, and feelingly. Nay, there 
were in this second letter touches of 
felicitous humour, as when he expressed 
a hope that his godson, when he became 
Secretary for the Home Department, 
would not visit too heavily a poor rus- 
tic mayor’s peccadilloes. 

The Signor Avvocato was too full of 
his subject not to let something of it 
ooze out in Rose’s presence. Rose did 
not seem at all dazzled by Vincenzo’s 
brilliant worldly prospects. Indeed, she 
took the whole matter very coolly, and 
all she said was, that she was glad of it. 

Shortly after, Vincenzo applied for a 
sanatoria in his turn, He had taken 
the liberty, he wrote, acting on the 
advice of his experienced friend, Signor 
Onofrio, to send in a request for the 
bestowal of the Cross of SS. Maurice 
and Lazare on the Signor Avvocato. 
The application had not met, and could 
not meet, with any difficulty. It was 
only affording the Government the 
opportunity of repairing an unjust over- 
sight. He was now happy to say, that 
his Majesty had signed the nomination 
the day before, and he rejoiced to be 
the first to salute his dear godfather as 
Cavaliere. Official information of the 
honour conferred on him would be sent 
by the Minister of the Interior to 
Rumelli in a day or two, unless the 
Signor Avvocato could bring himself to 
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come to Turin for forty-eight hours, 
which would simplify all formalities. 
On the great pleasure such a visit would 
give to Signor Onofrio and the writer, 
the latter would not enlarge. The Signor 
Avvocato had for some time expressed 
the wish to consult one of the eminent 
physicians of the capital—would not 
that be another inducement for coming ? 
In that hope Vincenzo remained, &c. 

Let not the reader suppose for an 
instant that this crescendo of stirring 
tidings was the result of a preconcerted 
plot, artfully contrived with a view to 
gradually heating the Signor Avvocato 
to the proper degree of malleability for 
being moulded to a purpose. No such 
thing. Both Signor Onofrio and Vin- 
cenzo, as we know, pursued a certain 
object, but pursued it by legitimate 
means, and without the alloy of any, 
the least particle, of humbug. Signor 
Onofrio’s letter to the Signor Avvocato 
had not been written one single day 
sooner or later than it would have been, 
had the Signor Avvocato not had a 
daughter, nor did it contain any single 
statement that was not in perfect ac- 
cordance with truth: it was, in fact, 
only the reproduction of Signor Onofrio’s 
conygrsatiun with Vincenzo. On his 
side, Vincenzo had drawn up the me- 
morial in his godfather’s behalf, when 
his patron, the minister, had told him 
to do so, and had apprised his godfather 
of the Cross being conferred on him the 
moment he had heard the news from 
the minister. Likewise, Vincenzo’s hint 
to his godfather about coming to town 
proceeded from no deeper laid scheme, 
than the natural wish of seeing and par- 
taking the gratification of one to whom 
his heart clung tenderly and deeply. 

So far said, we resume our narrative. 
For the nonce, the excitement pro- 
duced by Vincenzo’s intelligence proved 
stronger than habit, ailments, and dis- 
trust of railways. The Signor Avvocato 
found a remnant of his activity of 
better days. He started immediately 
for Ibella, took the first train for the 
capital, and, by the evening of the same 
day, was comfortably installed, not a 
little to his own amazement, in one of 
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the hotels in Piazza Castello. Vincenzo, 
summoned by a note, was by his side in 
no time. 

The Signor Avvocato’s stay in town 
was short, but full and fraught with 
none but agreeable impressions. Turin 
was so much enlarged, so much altered for 
the better, since he had seen it last, that 
it was a real pleasure to drive through 
it. Then the Home Secretary, through 
whom he had received the decoration, 
welcomed him so courteously, compli- 
mented him with such tact, and used 
so flattering an emphasis in begging the 
favour of the Signor Cavaliere’s com- 
pany at dinner! He would have done 
just the same to any one, to whom he 
gave audience on a similar occasion ; 
but the Signor Cavaliere took it all as a 
mark of personal distinction. His recol- 
lections of men in authority dated from 
an epoch when stiffness, self-importance, 
and haughtiness seemed the distinguish- 
ing attributes of power. 

Still more gracious than his colleague 
of the Home Department, and equally 
hospitable to the new knight, was the 
minister, Vincenzo’s patron, from whose 
official lips there fell into his guest’s 
ear, after dinner, a confidential con- 
firmation (not the less effective for its 
laconism, and the somewhat guarded 
tone in which it was delivered) of all 
the good he thought of, and the hopes 
he founded on young Vincenzo. Signor 
Onofrio took the new Cavaliere to the 
Chamber, found him a seat in the am- 
bassadors’ gallery, and pointed out to 
him all the remarkable men of the 
Assembly. The relations of the old 
gentleman's deceased wife, and the few 
old friends he visited, vied with each 
other as to who should show him most 
regard and cordiality. Doctor Moreri 
treated the indisposition, of which he 
complained, very lightly, and merely 
recommended daily exercise, and light 
diet, principally of vegetables. The 
very waiters at the hotel seemed bent 
on contributing their share to his happi- 
ness by never failing to call him Signor 
Cavaliere. Nothing pleases and flatters 
people accustomed to live in the country 
more, than the being paid a certain 
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degree of attention by the dwellers in 
great cities. 

In short, the Signor Avvocato left 
town enchanted with everything and 
everybody, and within an ace of throw- 
ing the handle after the hatchet, ac- 
cording to his favourite figure of speech 
—only the fear of committing himself 
by a promise, which Rose, after all, 
might not ratify, kept him from binding 
himself more explicitly than by what 
might be implied from his parting words 
to Vincenzo, “ By the way, mind you 
come to the palace for the vacation.” 
Vincenzo, for all answer, grasped the 
old gentleman’s hand within both his 
own, and pressed it to his heart. The 
gates of Eden were open again. “But—,” 
added the Signor Avvocato, placing his 
finger significantly across his lips— 

“Were my secret to suffocate me,” 
said Vincenzo, fervently, “it shall not 
pass my lips without your leave.” 

“ And if I never give it?” asked the 
Signor Avvocato, slyly. 

“Then it shall die with me.” 

“ Yes, sixty years hence,” wound up 
the godfather, laughing outright. In 
this happy mood, the Signor Avvocato 
set off on his journey home. 

All Ibella by this time knew, from 
having read of both events in the Gazette, 
of his visit to the capital, and of his 
having been made a knight, and at least 
half of Tbella equally knew of the 
exact moment of his return, from 
having seen Guiseppe with the gig 
on his way to the station. This was 
a task de jure devolving on Barnaby, 
but Barnaby was in one of his most in- 
tens¢ fits of ignorance of his master’s 
existence, and not to have saved his 
own soul would he have so much as 
lifted his little finger in that master’s 
service. This the Signor Avvocato well 
knew, though unable to fathom the cause, 
and had accordingly sent word to Rose 
to despatch Guiseppe to the station. 
Well, one of those who had seen the gig 
pass in front of the Caffe della Posta, 


‘while sipping his coffee, was the Com- 


mandant of the National Guard of 
Thella, a great friend, as we are aware, of 
the Signor Avvocato. “ Hurrah ! here 
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comes the new cavaliere,” said he to the 
company, “let us go and do him honour 
who does honour to the country.” All 
present adopted the motion by acclama- 
tion, with the exception of two or three 
very young men, who shrugged their 
shoulders and declared that they were 
not going to stir for a Codino. The 
Signor Avvocato’s growing conservative 
tendencies since 1849, and more than 
that, his close alliance with that Arci- 
codino, the late Marquis, had greatly 
damaged the popularity of the owner of 
the palace with the youth of Ibella. 

And so it came to pass that, on alight- 
ing on the platform, the Signor Avvocato 
met with a cluster of friendly faces, and 
a barricade of friendly hands, eager to 
press his, and bid him welcome back. 
Behold him presently walking up the 
High-street, the centre of a momentarily 
augmenting body guard, stopping to 
shake hands at every step, and nodding 
his head right and left to the tradesmen 
standing on the threshold of their shops. 
Other friendly faces, and other friendly 
hands are waiting for him at the Caffe 
della Posta, which cannot and will not 
be disappointed. A halt there becomes 
indispensable. “Come in, come in wel- 
come, Signor Avvocato, welcome Signor 
Cavaliere.” The new knight enters the 
Caffe, his train follows him, salutations 
recommence—hallo, waiters, a dozen of 
wine, if you please. For in this blessed 
world of ours there’s no possible rejoic- 
ing without drinking. Corks pop, “ the 
health of the Signor Cavaliere—long 
live the Signor Cavaliere.” Glass clinks 
against glass, and the health is drunk 
with hearty cheers, in which the two 
or three dissentient youths join. Who 
could find it in his heart to dim the satis- 
faction beaming in that honest benevo- 
lent old countenance ? 

In the mean time the Rumellians had 
not been idle ; that is, in one sense they 
had, inasmuch as they had been dancing 
attendance on the Signor Avvocato for 
these three hours. All the population 
of Rumelli was there, from the parish 
priest, D. Natale, and the Mayor at the 
head of the Town Council, down to the 
babies at the breast. When the Signor 
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Vincenzo ; or, Sunken Rocks. 


Avvocato reached his own gate he had 
to get out of the gig, which he did amid 
the deafening cheers of the crowd, the 

“present arms” of the National Guard, 

and a flourish from the local band, which 

struck up with better will than success, 

After that, the Mayor in esse—a rich 

miller retired from business—came for- 

ward and read the ex-Mayor an address’; 

and then D. Natale stepped forth, and 

read the ex-Mayor another address, or 
rather began to read it, for at the end of 
the second line he took to stammering 

and blubbering, seeing which the per- 

sonage addressed took to stammering 

and blubbering also, and, to save decorum 

as much as possible, cut short all fur- 

ther orations by passing one arm under 

D. Natale’s and the other under the 

Mayor’s, and thus supported and sup-’ 
porting, limped up the avenue. D. 

Natale, if the truth must be told, was 

more than half in his dotage, and with 

him all emotion resolved itself into tears. 

Rose presently appeared, and there were 

plaudits and acclamations again, when 

the crowd beheld the father and daugh- 

ter in each other’s arms. 

The whole household, including the 
out-door servants, were assembled on 
the flight of steps leading into the palace, 
and came to kiss the Signor Padrone’s 
hand, and to offer their congratulations. 
One familiarface alone was wanting among 
the number—Barnaby was conspicuous 
by his absence. Was he then indifferent 
to his master’s good fortune? Far from it. 
Barnaby, hidden in a corner, was melting 
away in tears of pride and joy—Barnaby 
would fain have kissed the Signor Pa- 
drones footprints, but Barnaby had 
fancied grievances against this adored 
Padrone of his, and could not, and would 
not give them up—no, rather die first. 

By this time the conquering hero, well- 
nigh spent with fatigue and emotion, 
after ushering into the great hall D. 
Natale, the Mayor, the Town Council, 
and other notabilities, sank exhausted 
into a chair. The scene of the Caffe- 
della-Posta was re-acted, bottles appeared, 
corks were drawn, bumpers of wine 
handed round, and toasts drunk secun- 
dum morem. “Thank you,” said the 


























hospitable host, who felt past speechify- 
ing, “thank you from the bottom of my 
heart. I can say no more for the present ; 
my strength is not equal to my goodwill ; 
come and dine with me to-morrow, when 
I hope I shall be able to acknowledge 
your kind welcome more formally, if not 
more sincerely,—no, no, my dear friends, 
you needn’t go—stay and make your- 
selves at home—only, excuse me for not 
entertaining you, as I ought to do.” The 
company tzarried yeta little, glasses went 
round once more, and then they all 
discreetly withdrew. The folks outside 
had, each and all, in the meantime, par- 
taken of the traditional hospitality of 
the family. Miss Rose was an invaluable 
mistress of the house on such occasions. 

“ Well, and how is Vincenzo?” asked 
she, as she was lighting her father up to 
his bedroom. 

“Vincenzo is as brisk as a bee,” said 
papa, “and in a fair way of becoming 
somebody. I wish you had seen him, 
my dear, at the table of the Minister, so 
self-possessed, every inch a gentleman. 
No one would ever have imagined him 
to be the son of a peasant.” 

“ What does that signify?” observed 
Miss Rose. “Grandpapa was a peasant, 
was he not, and haven’t you the manners 
of a Prince ?” 
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“ You little flatterer !” said the Signor 
Avvocato, pleased ; “ but, my dear, the 
figure of a man counts for a good deal 
in all that has to do with manners ; and 
allow me to say, though I say it who 
should not, that between my figure and 
that of Vincenzo, that is when I was 
young, there is some difference—a great 
difference.” 

“T allow it, papa—Vincenzo is hand- 
some in his way, though.” 

Papa looked searchingly at her; then 
said, “I see how it is ; had I proposed 
him to you instead of that poor Del 
Palmetto, you would have given me 
quite another answer.” 

“Who knows?” said she, laughing ; 
“but I am not in a hurry to marry.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you would 
have refused him?” urged her father. 

“Him? Who?” asked Rose. 

“T speak of Vincenzo, of course.” 

“How can one refuse that which is 
not offered ?” said she, laughing again. 

“ Ah! you hypocrite—suppose, for 
supposing’s sake, that I offer him to 
you?” 

“ What is the use of answering sup- 
positions? Good night, papa ;’ and she 
tripped away. 


To be continued. 


LIFE’S ANSWER. 


BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


I know not if the dark or bright 
Shall be my lot: 

If that wherein my hopes delight 
Be best, or not. 

It may be mine to drag for years 
Toil’s heavy chain : 

Or day and night my meat be tears 
On bed of pain.} 

Dear faces may surround my hearth 
With smiles and glee : 

Or I may dwell alone, and mirth 
Be strange to me. 

My bark is wafted to the strand 
By breath divine : 


No. 40.—voL. vu. 


And on the helm there rests a hand 
Other than mine. 


One who has known in storms to sail 
I have on board : 

Above the raving of the gale 
I hear my Lord. 


He holds me when the billows smite, 
I shall not fall : 

If sharp, ’tis short ; if long, ’tis light ; 
He tempers all, 

Safe to the land—safe to the land, 
The end is this: 

And then with Him go hand in hand 
Far into bliss. 


x 
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FROM ATHOS TO SALONICA. 


BY W. G. C. 


Tue following pages are extracted from 
a journal written during a tour in the 
summer of 1861. 

This journal was filled up day by day 
at the earliest opportunity, while the in- 
cidents of travel were still fresh in the 
recollection. The party consisted of the 
writer, an English friend, and his ser- 
vant, Theodosius (called George, for short- 
ness), a Greek, nimble in hand and tongue. 
Among other autobiographical stories, he 
told us how he got his second name. 
An English officer, bound for the 
Crimea, engaged him as his servant. 
When told his name, “ Theo—what ?” 
said he; “never heard of such an out- 
landish name! You shall be George !” 
And George he was. 

We had come by sea from Constanti- 
nople to Mount Athos, and had ridden 
round the peninsula, visiting some six- 
teen of the twenty-one convents on the 
way, beginning with Rossiké, and end- 
ing with Chiliandari. Thence we were 
about to make our way along the coast 
to Salonica :— 


Sept. 13. We left the monastery about 
noon. The fathers furnished us with 
mules and a guide, a Bulgarian, very 
ignorant and very stupid, scarcely able to 
speak a word of Greek, and not able to 
speak a word of any other language 
known to us. 

Following a sandy watercourse, 
thickly dotted over with plane-trees, 
we soon came to the sea, close to the 
edge of which stood a monastic build- 
ing now abandoned and in ruins. Our 
way thence led uphill and downhill, 
through pine-woods, over a sandy soil. 
Whenever we reached open ground, we 
saw to our right hand the deep blue 
sea, contrasting with the bright green of 
the stone pines and the white sands of 
the beach. Turning round, every now 
and then, we had splendid views of the 
Peak of Athos, rising white, bare, and 


abrupt above the successive tiers of 
wooded ridges which run across the 
promontory, rising higher and higher as 
they approach the culminating point. 
At 1°50, we passed a small guard-house, 
where were two men, in Greek costume 
—part of the police force maintained by 
the monks. This marks the limit of 
the sacred mountain. We did not, how- 
ever, get clear of the hills for some 
time. At 3°30, we came to a little well 
of brackish water, as we descended the 
outermost hill. There we rested, and 
ate our brown bread (all the provisions - 
we had), for nearly half an hour ; then 
resuming our journey, we came to flat, 
marshy ground, with a low range of hills 
still on our left. From this time, as we 
surmounted each little eminence and de- 
scended into the grassy plain below, we 
kept looking eagerly for the traces of 
Xerxes’ Canal. At last, just before sun- 
set, we came toa plain where the ground 
was all but level, between sea and sea, 
and across which ran, in a straight line, 
what looked like the abandoned bed of 
a river, some twenty yards in width. 
“ Here,” we said, “at last, is the Canal !” 

We had just arrived at this conclusion, 
when our guide called out, in articulate 
speech, “ && elvar 6 mpovAaxas.” Now, 
mpovrakas is clearly a corruption of 
mpoavAaxa, as Leake has mentioned. 
Here, therefore, was the long-looked-for 
spot. From the high ground beyond 
the plain, we could trace very clearly 
the whole course of the canal. Com- 
mencing to the north of a round, wooded 
hill on the Singitic Gulf—the Acropolis, 
doubtless, of the ancient Sane—it con- 
tinues for a few hundred yards in a 
straight course, then makes a bend to 
the right, and then again runs parallel to 
its first direction to the AZgean sea. The 
distance is under a mile and a half— 
twelve furlongs, as Herodotus says, and 
the ground, which required cutting, no- 
where more than fifty feet above the 














sea-level. The course of the canal may 
be traced by a line of shrubs and trees, 
and greener grass. Were it worth while, 
it might be re-opened at no great cost. 
The mighty marvel which Juvenal 
refused to credit, had been surpassed, 
over and over again, by his own country- 
men. The execution of the work was 
a mere trifle, considering the resources 
which Xerxes had at his command, 
and it was probably a very wise under- 
taking. Xerxes, of course, intended to 
add Thrace and Greece, and all the 
intervening coast, permanently to his 
dominions ; and to the timid navigators 
of the time, whose plan was always to 
hug the shore, it was no small gain to 
escape the necessity of doubling the 
Cape of Athos, so exposed to the fury 
of the Etesian winds, and so ill provided 
with harbours. I cannot but think that 
Juvenal must have confused in his 
mind the Canal of Xerxes, and the 
project of the mad artist who wanted 
to carve Athos into a statue of Alexander 
the Great. 

We contemplated the scene as long as 
the light lasted ; then pursuing our way 
on foot, for we were wearied of the 
saddle, we reached Erissé by moonlight, 
at half-past seven. It is not more than 
two miles distant from the Canal. We 
had a letter from the Abbot of Sphig- 
ménu to one Anagnostes Marin, whose 
house we were conducted’ to by the first 
person we met in the street. Anagnostes 
himself was gone that very day to Thasos 
to look after his bees, but we were re- 
ceived with great alacrity by his wife and 
family, who bestirred themselves to get 
us supper, and to prepare the best 
chamber for us to sleep in. The houses 
are all on the same plan. The lower 
floor, built of rough stone, is occupied 
by granary, store-room, and stables ; the 
upper, built of wood and mud white- 
washed, consists of two or three rooms, 
opening out upon a wide gallery all of 
wood, extending the length of the house, 


and resting on scaffolding projecting far _ 


1 It thus answers exactly to the description 
of Herodotus, vii. 22: “An isthmus about 
12 stades wide, consisting of level ground and 
low hills.” 
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over the main wall. The room in which 
we slept contained the arms and linen 
of the household, and a quantity of 
miscellaneous wares in barrels and jars. 
We had no rest, owing to the incessant 
attacks of the sand-flies, which sound 
no trumpet of alarm like the mosquitoes, 
but whose bite is sufficiently painful to 
wake one out of the profoundest sleep. 
We were right glad when the morning 
came. 

Sept. 14. As soon as it was daylight, 
I got up and went to look about the 
modern village, Eriss6, for traces of the 
ancient city—Acanthus. I was not long 
in finding what remains of it—fourteen 
rows of granite blocks, squared and built 
after the Hellenic fashion without mortar. 
The blocks are not high compared with 
their length and breadth. One that I 
measured (being a corner stone I could 
measure it), was five feet long, three and 
a half feet thick, and only one foot and 
a quarter in height. This was evi- 
dently the site of the Acropolis, which 
was subsequently occupied by a medizval 
fortress, now more ruinous than the 
Hellenic. 

The hill on which it stands sinks 
abruptly on the seaward side. Between 
hill and sea, are a few hundred yards of 
level ground. The sea is a few hundred 
yards distant; and I thought I could 
see where the “long walls” of Acanthus 
must have run, connecting the upper 
town with the harbour. Nature, indeed, 
has provided no “harbour,” but it is 
comparatively easy to construct one in a 
tideless sea. The storms of centuries 
have, doubtless, buried the piers deep 
in sand, and, excepting the above- 
mentioned wall, there is not a trace of 
the old City to be seen. 

The women of Eriss6 wear coloured 
handkerchiefs, knotted so as to make 
a kind of turban, on the head, and for 
gown the heavy woollen blanket-like 
stuff which one sees in Greece proper. 
The men wear a tunic, which is to the 
Albanian “ fustanella” what the petti- 
coats of the women are to the crinolines 
of Western Europe, such a one as their 
ancestors wore in the days of Xerxcs, 
greaves of embroidered cloth, a sash 
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wound many times round the waist, a 
gay jacket without sleeves, and on the 
head A red “ fez,” with a handkerchief 
like that of the women. 

We set off at eight, with four mules 
and three men. We agreed to give 30 
piasters per mule per diem—at the rate 
of 110 piasters per pound sterling—a 
bad bargain, we were told afterwards at 
Salonica ; but then we were strangers, 
and unused to bargaining, and ignorant 
of the value of time and labour to man 
and mule in those parts. 

We traversed first a long plain, covered 
with vines and Indian corn. Part of 
this district had been recently the sub- 
ject of a lawsuit between the town of 
Eriss6 and the monastery of Chiliandari. 
It had been, they told us, in the posses- 
sion of Erissé from time immemorial, 
but, nevertheless, the monks, who dearly 
love a lawsuit, thought they had found 
a flaw in the title, and brought an action 
against the town. 

The case was tried at Constantinople, 
and decided in favour of Erissé ; but the 
victory had cost them 300,000 piasters, 
and the monastery had been mulcted 
to a still larger amount. However, the 
fathers were rich, and intended to appeal 
to some other tribunal, and the town of 
Eriss6, being very poor, looked forward 
with dismay to a second suit. More- 
over, of the three hundred householders 
(onomata is the technical word) of Erissé, 
fifty had no share in the land, and 
grumbled much at being taxed for the 
costs of a suit in which they were not 
concerned. 

By-and-bye we passed a farm belong- 
ing (without dispute) to Chiliandari, 
where there were many white mulberry 
trees, the kind on which silkworms feed. 
As we began to climb the first slopes of 
the hills, we passed great heaps of refuse 
of abandoned gold and silver mines, 
which reminded us that hereabouts 
Thucydides had some mines in right of 
his Thracian wife. These, however, 
must have been worked in comparatively 
recent times. 

Five years ago I metat Constantinople 
an Irishman who was trying to form a 
company for the reworking of the mines 


opposite Thasos, for he said it had been 
found profitable in England to employ 
the improved machinery of the present 
day in resifting the heaps of refuse left 
by the miners of ruder days. What be- 
came of the company I never heard. I 
trust that its liabilities were “ limited.” 

Still climbing, and getting wider and 
wider views over the sea and land, we 
reached the mountain village of Nizvoro 
at half-past twelve. It lies on the 
northward slope of a ridge, rising, per- 
haps, to the height of 2,500 feet, covered 
towards the top with green grass, and 
beautifully sprinkled with trees, beech 
and oak. On the eastern side of the 
village the ground breaks away abruptly, 
and is seamed by deep gullies. The 
earth, bare of vegetation, is partly of a 
deep red, and partly of a shining black, © 
like the débris of some vast mine. It is, 
however, merely Nature’s handiwork, 
but I am not geologist enough to give a 
guess at the cause. Like Erissé, and all 
the villages on these hills, Nizvoro is 
exclusively Greek. It is governed by a 
proestés, or mayor, chosen annually by 
the heads of families, subject to the 
approval of the Pasha, or Modur, of the 
district. He keeps order and collects 
taxes. We went to the house of the 
proestés for the time being, as the person 
whose duty it was to receive strangers. 
He was himself absent, but his son, a 
fine young fellow of five-and-twenty, 
welcomed us in his stead. In the room 
where we dined were forty or fifty old 
guns, all without locks, deposited there, 
we were told, by order of the Govern- 
ment, which does not allow any one to 
possess a gun till he has taken out a 
teskere or licence, which costs 100 piasters 
per annum. The son of the proestés 
accompanied me in a walk about the 
village. We met with an old man of 
seventy, or thereabouts, who, in answer 
to my question about ancient remains, 
informed me that at a distance of an 
hour and a half near the sea-shore were 
the ruins of the ancient “ Stagier, birth- 
place of Aristotle,” at a place now called 
Siderokapsa. (This name is I find in 
Kiepert’s map, given not to a village, 
but to a district including Nizvoro.) 
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When I asked him how he knew that 
it was Stagier, he said that the “ didas- 
kalos,” or schoolmaster, had shown him 
an old book on geography, in which the 
fact was stated. Apropos of the didas- 
kalos, I inquired whether there was a 
school in the place, and was told that 
there was, that it contained on an aver- 
age twenty boys, that the teacher was 
paid partly by the common fund of the 
village, and partly by the parents of the 
boys, and that altogether he made 4,000 
piasters a year. 

Now, at the mention of the didaskalos 
I did not observe any alteration in the 
young man’s countenance, nor in the 
house did we see any sign of trouble ; 
yet, as we learnt on the road from 
our muleteers, a most tragic event 
had recently happened in the family. 
The daughter of the proestés, sister of 
the young man who walked with me, 
had been for some years married to the 
didaskalos, who to his functions as 
schoolmaster united the profession of 
a lawyer, and was much consulted and 
respected in the country. His wife, it 
seems, was unworthy of, and unfaithful 
to, him. After many scandalous dis- 
orders, she at last crowned her iniquity 
by first drugging him with landanum, 
and then cutting his throat as he slept. 
She and her lover hid the body in a 
closet, and then fled. The suspicions of 
the neighbours were roused ; they broke 
into the house, discovered the corpse, 
and soon after arrested the culprits, who 
were sent to Salonica, and, under a 
searching examination from the Pasha, 
made a full confession, and were sen- 
tenced to be hung. This crime had 
been committed only a fortnight before 
our visit. But the catalogue of disasters 
was not complete. The wife of the 
young man, the murderess’s brother, was 
so shocked at the news that it brought 
on an illness, of which she died in a 
few days. Yet the husband wore no 
mourning, and showed, as I have said, 
no sign of grief. On our way to Eleri- 
gova we met the old father returning. 
He held his head down as we passed, 
and seemed completely overwhelmed 
with sorrow. (This tragic story was 
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confirmed in all its particulars by trust- 
worthy people at Salonica.) 

Less than a mile from Nizvoro is a 
ruined castle, once of great extent. It 
is called Paleocastro, and was the re- 
sidence of the Pasha of the district. 
The scenery is very fine between this 
place and Elerigova. The path lies 
sometimes among woods, and sometimes 
through green pastures surrounded by 
hills covered with beech or oak. Every 
now and then there is a slope of golden 
fern up to the edge of the wood, remind- 
ing one of the park scenery of Old Eng- 
land. A ride of three hours and forty 
minutes brought us to the prosperous 
village of Elerigova, girdled with gar- 
dens and orchards, just as the last rays 
of the setting sun streamed through 
the blue smoke that rose from all its 
chimneys. 

We stayed at a khan kept by one 
Constantine Agapeta. We had an upper 
room, so full of fleas that we could get 
no rest. We had also a tough chicken, 
some grapes, and coffee, for which we 
were charged the preposterous sum of 
eighty piasters. Let no one who can 
possibly help it stay at the khan of 
Constantine Agapeta. 

I noticed that the old men, who meet 
every evening in a kind of open space 
which serves for “agora,” though Greeks 
in race and religion, wear the Turkish 
dress, turbans and trousers, while the 
young men wear the Greek or Albanian 
kilt. 

We left Elerigova right gladly at half- 
past eight the next morning, Sept. 15. 
There had been some rain during the 
night, and the cold mists were still cling- 
ing about the high grounds along which 
our road lay. But the sun soon scattered 
them, and enabled us to see the magni- 
ficent views which opened before us, 
changing at every turn. The path lies 
through woods, and along the southern 
face of the mountain, so that we saw 
the three peninsulas of Chalcidicé, 


_ Athos, and Cassandra, with the gulfs 


between and the sea around, now one 
and now another, and sometimes all 
three together, spread below us as in a 
map. Athos is the most mountainous, 
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and Cassandra the most level of the 
three. Hence the last named, being 
more adapted for human occupation, 
plays the greatest part in history, con- 
taining, among other cities, Potideea and 
Scione. Sometimes we were on the 
very crest of the hill, and looked land- 
wards over a wide sweep of rolling 
ground, sprinkled with trees, and the 
lakes of Basil and Beshek, the ancient 
Bolbe. Suddenly our path turned along 
the western slope of the mountain, and, 
instead of Athos, we saw a far higher 
mountain, soaring above the blue mist 
which hid his base, far away over the 
sea. We had exchanged Athos for 
Olympus. Southward was the peak of 
Ossa, almost rivalling Olympus in appa- 
rent height, though not in bulk. 

Two hours from Elerigova is a foun- 
tain, where some ten days before our 
visit a party of twelve gipsies had come 
upon twelve others in their sleep, 
murdered ten, and left for dead the two 
remaining ones. They, however, re- 
covered, and bore evidence against the 
murderers, who, we were glad to learn, 
were safely lodged in the prison at 
Salonica, awaiting their punishment. 
This story, which we did not at first 
believe, was, like the former, confirmed 
to us by the testimony of our friends at 
Salonica. 

After four hours’ ride we came to the 
fountain of Kerasia, in a grassy glade 
surrounded by oak woods. Spreading 
our plaids under a tree, we had luncheon 
and a brief sleep. Then, resuming our 
journey, we came, after a ride of four 
hours’ more, to Galatista. The path 
generally falls from Kerasia, and there 
is quite a steep descent by a paved road 
down a bare hill-side to Galatista, 
whither we had sent our most active 
attendant before us to look out for a 
clean lodging. This he found in a house 
just built, and we were forthwith in- 
stalled in a little room which had never 
been occupied before—so they told us. 
It was, however, provided with divans, 
on which we managed to sleep very 
comfortably. Galatista is beautifully 
situated on the side of a hill, looking 
over a wide and fertile valley, bounded 


on the other side by a low range of 
hills, over which towered the great 
Olympus, all rosy-purple, with the golden 
sunset streaming behind it. The houses 
are, as usual, built of rough stones and 
mortar, with wooden beams introduced 
at intervals, as a security against earth- 
quakes. The upper part of the house 
is all wood, except only the tiles of the 
roof. The houses stand detached, with 
mulberry trees sprinkled among them. 
There are, as I was told, three hundred 
houses and six churches, an allowance 
of church accommodation larger even 
than is enjoyed by the City of Lendon— 
only the sacred buildings at Galatista 
are probably small, for I did not see 
one of them. Near our lodging was a 
large ruined tower of medieval con- 
struction, the only noticeable building ~ 
in the place. The women here have a 
peculiar head-dress. A cylinder, of I 
know not what material, about the size 
of a common tumbler-glass, is set on 
the crown of the head, and then covered 
with a white linen veil, which in front 
comes down as far as the eyebrows, and 
behind falls in folds on the shoulders. 
The effect is not ungraceful. 

Sept. 16. We were in the saddle—if I 
may dignify the wooden cradle which the 
mules carry by that name—before sun- 
rise. Descending into the valley, we 
passed, at eight o'clock, Vasilika, a 
village in a well-watered place, sur- 
rounded with mulberry-trees and gardens 
exuberantly fertile. In the plain beyond 
there was nothing remarkable except 
some tumuli, of which I counted seven 
in different places, three being of enor- 
mous size, and covering, I dare say, the 
bones of brave men who lived before 
Agamemnon. We passed another very 
large one about a mile from the walls 
of Salonica. We passed, also, two 
Turkish baths, ruinous, but still used, 
built over natural sources of warm 
mineral water. There are now no warm 
baths at Salonica, although the town 
derived its ancient name, Therma, 
from that source. Probably the water 
was brought in pipes from a distance. 
There are many such springs in the 
neighbourhood, and the water issues at 




















a very high temperature. All the way 
we saw nothing living except some kites 
and hawks circling high in air. 

At half-past ten, after a ride of five 
hours, we reached our promised resting- 
place, the fountain of Matzarvis, where 
we stayed for two hours under the shade 
of a plane-tree. A quarter of a mile 
off, between us and the sea, was a 
Turkish village and mosque ruined and 
deserted—a mute confirmation of what 
we heard on all hands respecting 
the decay of the Turkish population 
in these regions. This was to be the 
last of our midday al fresco halts. 
It came to an end, leaving behind it 
“the immortal memory of one happy 
hour” (two happy hours, in plain prose 
and fact). It is worth while encounter- 
ing all the fatigues of a journey on mule 
or horseback, merely for the pleasure of 
the siesta—the delights of rest earned 
by fatigue and the gratification of real 
hunger and real thirst, which, in our 
artificial life at home, few of us ever 
experience. And then the travellers 
have many things to say to one another 
which they had been thinking about on 
the way, but could not communicate 
because the unsociable mules will not 
go abreast, and the clatter of their 
iron shoes along the stony road drowns 
the voice and enforces silence. Be- 
sides, it brought to my mind similar 
halts in the Morea and Northern Greece 
with and , in former days. 

After a further ride of two hours and 
twenty minutes we reached Salonica, 
skirting some vineyards on the way. 
Any passing traveller may take of the 
fruit as much as he can eat; to carry 
away more is thieving. For conscience 
sake, we ate all we took. The appear- 
ance of the town is very striking. A 
quadrangle of battlemented walls—a 
world too wide for the shrunk city— 
encloses a space of, perhaps, two square 
miles on a bare hill sloping steeply from 
the shore. Above is the Acropolis, called, 
in modern times, “the castle of the seven 








towers,” and divided by a transverse’ 


wall from the lower town. Each angle 
at the shore is flanked by a large white 
round tower. Not far from the gate we 
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passed a huge barrack partly burnt three 
years ago, and, in Turkish fashion, alto- 
gether abandoned in consequence. Why 
is it that the Turks never repair any- 
thing ? 

A few minutes more and we arrived 
at the gate. We had, however, to tra- 
verse the whole width of the city before 
reaching the British Consul’s house. A 
long and comparatively broad street, 
passing from gate to gate, preserves the 
line of the Roman Via Egnatia. Between 
it and the harbour the streets are tortu- 
ous, and the population dense ; above, 
the houses get more and more sparse, 
the patches of ruin more frequent, till 
you reach the open ground which inter- 
venes between city and citadel My 
companion took up his abode with our 
Consul, while I went to inquire for Mr. 
Robert A., a wealthy English merchant, 
to whom I had an introduction. Mr. A.— 
next to the Pasha, perhaps, the most 
important man in Salonica—is spoken 
of, and spoken to, only by the name of 
“Bobby.” With the Jews, he is “ El 
Senor Bobby”; with the Greeks, 6 Kupio¢ 
BoBBv; with the Turks, “Bobby Effendi.” 
I found him in a large building, which 
is, at once, counting-house and ware- 
house, and received a hospitable invita- 
tion, which I gladly accepted ; and so, 
after seeing some of the sights of the 
town, was driven out, in an unoriental 
phaeton at the unoriental pace of ten 
miles an hour, to a pleasant country- 
house on the shore. 

The rich abundance of an English din- 
ner-table contrasted strongly (and shall I 
be thought sensual if I add favourably ?) 
with the Lenten entertainment of the 
monks of Athos. After nightfall, loung- 
ing on the balcony, we looked across 
the bay at the city, which presented a 
strange and beautiful sight. It was the 
eve of the birthday of the Prophet, and 
all the minarets were illuminated with 
a circle of lamps hung round the gallery. 
One might fancy them to be so many 
crowns of light suspended in the air over 
the holy places of the city. A Turkish man- 
of-war, in the harbour, was dressed with 
lamps over hull and rigging ; and every 
now and then a rocket shot up into the 





















night, and fell in a shower of golden 
rain. A reflected shower rushed up- 
wards from the depths, and met it on 
the still, glassy surface of the water. 
Next morning, September 17, having 
been wakened at dawn by the salvoes 
of cannon announcing the feast-day, I 
crossed the harbour early with Mr. A. 
in his boat—a little craft with which he 
ventures out in the roughest weather. 
Not a month before this he was upset, 
in crossing from the town, by a sudden 
squall, and saved himself by clinging 
to the floating hull for two hours ; when 
he was rescued, at last, by a man-of- 
war’s boat. Among the ships at anchor 
in the bay was the French steamer, 
which was to take me that evening to 
the Dardanelles. I proposed to leave 
my luggage on board at once, but this I 
found could not be done without special 
permission ; accordingly, after we had 
landed, we elbowed our way through a 
dense mass of men, by dint partly of 
physical and partly of moral force (for 
who would hustle or impede the owner 
of half-a-million ?) to the chief official 
of the Custom-house, who was smoking 
a chibouque tranquilly in the midst of 
a tumultuous crowd of petitioners. He 
at once gave permission for my luggage 
to be taken, without examination, on 
board the steamer. Except by such 
special leave, all luggage leaving the port 
is examined, because there is an export 
duty on all goods of 12 per cent., whether 
they are ‘shipped for a foreign or a 
Turkish port. The result of this absurd 
regulation is absolutely to prohibit the 
home trade in many articles. Thus, for 
example, corn from Odessa on arriving 
at Constantinople pays a duty of 5 per 
cent., while corn from Salonica pays 12, 
which gives an advantage of 7 per cent. 
to the Russian. And this duty is im- 
posed not at Salonica alone, but in all 
the ports of Turkey. The authorities 
have at last become aware of the absur- 
dity, the suicidal folly, of the old sys- 
tem, and a new tariff has just been 
published, which is to come into force 
in October next, by which the export 
duty is reduced to 8 per cent. The 
following year it is to be 7; and a 
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similar reduction is to take place yearly, 
till the duty has dwindled to 1 per cent., 
where it is to remain. 

Delivered from my “impedimenta,” 
I went to the British Consul’s. I found 
him and Mr. 8. at breakfast. The Con- 
sul was about to proceed by the next 
steamer to Mount Athos, having been 
invited to act as arbitrator in the great 
water-question between the monasteries 
of Kutlumush and Pantocrator. Mr. 8. 
determined to return with him to see 
the monasteries we had left unvisited. 

After breakfast Mr. B. came, acéord- 
ing to appointment, to escort us over 
the sights of the town. Mr. B. is a mis- 
sionary “sans en avoir air.” He carried 
in his hand a dog-whip with which 
he frightened and sometimes hurt the 
“gamins” who came in our way. We 
found him full of information, for he 
has lived long in the place, and very 
glad to communicate it, for he has sel- 
dom an opportunity of doing so. He 
has made himself a comfortable little 
English home—which, of course, im- 
plies that he has an English wife— 
where he entertained us hospitably with 
Edinburgh ale. Thus fortified, we set 
out on our walk. First, we went to 
what is called the Arch of Augustus, 
in the western wall of the city. The 
masonry is excellent, and may belong 
either to the Augustan age or to that of 
Cassander. An inscription on the wall 
close by! does not help us to a date 
(excepting that the names show it to 
have been put there in Roman times) ; 
nor, indeed, do we know that it is 
coeval with the archway. It is chiefly 
interesting as containing the titles of 
certain magistrates of the city. One of 
these officers styles himself “ Son of 
Cleopatra,” as if he were “without father 
born.” 

We next went to the Church of the 
Holy Apostles—a Byzantine church of 
the usual brick-and-mortar masonry with 
marble columns in the portico, a dome 
in the centre, and four smaller domes 
round it. The church is very small, but, 
like the old cathedral of Athens, it has 
an air of great antiquity, and enjoys a 

1 Given by Leake. 


























reputation accordingly. It is now, like 
all the old churches of Salonica, a mosque. 
We made vain attempts to find the 
hodja—the beadle who keeps the keys 
—and so were obliged to content our- 
selves with a survey of the outside.' 
Not far off is a curious monument of 
old Thessalonica, which had already 
fallen in my way the day before. It is 
a decorative facade, whether of an agora, 
a hippodrome or other public building, 
of two stories, the first columns with 
plain shafts and Corinthian capitals, sup- 
porting horizontal architraves and enta- 
blature, above which, at equal distances, 
are four pilasters, with a statue in high 
relief on either side supporting a cornice. 
The whole is of white marble, and some 
of the blocks resting on the pillars are 
of enormous size—one, for instance, 
which I measured roughly, is twelve 
feet long, four wide, and two high. The 
pairs of statues, which are much muti- 
lated, appear to represent—1. Ganymede 
and Leda. 2. Paris, with goat and 
Phrygian cap, and Ceres. 3. Venus 
and Bacchus with his panther. 4. A 
winged Victory and Triton blowing a 
horn. The combination is somewhat 
bizarre ; but, probably, as both figures 
could not be seen at once they were not 
intended to have any relation to each 
other. The work appears to belong 
rather to Macedonian than Roman 
times ; but, considering the eclecticism 
and imitative spirit which prevailed 
from the time of Alexander to that of 
Hadrian, it is impossible to pronounce 
a definite opinion. The Spanish Jews 
who form the great mass of the inhabi- 
tants of Salonica, call these figures, “Las 
Incantadas,” supposing them to have 
been petrified by magic. Several Jewish 
families occupy the house which is 


1 Mr. Finlay, whom I saw afterwards at 
Athens, told me that he had failed also to 
find the hodja. The church, however, he 
says, is not so old as it looks, Over the door 
are the words matpiapxns kat xTnTwp, and the 
same words are inscribed on the pillars of the 
portico, with the addition of the name of this 
patriarch and founder—Niphon. Now, Niphon 
the First was patriarch from 1313 to 1315, 
and to him, doubtless, the building of the 
church must be assigned, 
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attached to the edifice, and it is only by 
entering and going upstairs that one 
can obtain a good view of the sculp- 
tures. A host of young Israelites sur- 
rounded us, begging in clamorous and 
shameless fashion. On a kind of ter- 
race, on the second story of the house, 
they had put up a wooden frame-work 
intertwined with reeds. This, they told 
us, was for the celebration of the Feast 
of Tabernacles on the following Satur- 
day. With what tenacity does this 
people cling to the outward ceremonies 
of their religion! After all their wan- 
derings from Palestine to Italy and 
Spain, and thence back to the East— 
after all their persecutions, we find them 
practising in the midst of a busy com- 
mercial city a custom learnt 3,000 
years ago in the deserts of Arabia. Yet, 
if general report may be trusted, the 
Jews of Salonica are a most degraded 
race, and have long forgotten the moral 
teaching of their sacred books. 

The population of Salonica is estimated 
by the best informed of its inhabitants 
at 70,000, of whom 50,000 are Jews, 
10,000 Greeks, and 10,000 Turks. To 
this we must add about 400 Turks, con- 
suls, merchants, and refugees, Italian or 
Hungarian. Our next visit was to the 
Eski Djaniss, or “old mosque,” which 
has been a church—what church our 
conductor did not know. It is in the 
form of a basilica. It has a nave and 
two aisles, and a gallery for women 
corresponding to our triforium. At the 
eastern end is an apse. The length of 
the nave is forty-four paces, its breadth 
eighteen, and that of each aisle eight. 
There are on each side twelve columns, 
with plain shafts and capitals of con- 
torted and exaggerated foliage, with Ionic 
volutes. They belonged probably to a 
church still earlier than the present 
building, for the arches spring from 
capitals placed upon the former capi- 
tals, of much ruder design and work- 
manship. The only persons in the 


_mosque beside ourselves were some 
Jews, who were engaged in beating the 
husk from some boiled wheat for the use 
of the Turkish hodja. They had put the 
corn in what had been the Christian 
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font, hollowed out of a pagan cippus or 
tombstone, on which the inscription in 
Greek was still legible. It would be 
difficult to imagine a stranger combina- 
tion of creeds. 

8. Sophia’s—now, of course, a mosque 
—was built in humble imitation of its 
namesake at Constantinople. The Turks 
added a portico supported with marble 
pillars and a minaret. In front is a 
court with some plane lime and cypress 
trees. The entrance to this court dates 
from Christian times, as does the octa- 
gonal belfry tower. Inside are six 
pillars of verde antique with the foliage 
of the capitals violently contorted, as if 
in a high wind—the same style which 
we had observed in the basilica. Some 
short pillars support the Gyneconitis, 
or women’s gallery above. In the dome 
is a mosaic of the Ascension, the Virgin 
and the Apostles standing round, with 
trees between each figure. The figure 
of our Lord has been obliterated by the 
Turks, and its place supplied by an 
inscription ; the feet, however, are still 
left, supported by two angels. The 
whole verse, “ Ye men of Galilee,” &c. 
is inscribed on the mosaic. In the apse 
is another mosaic of the Virgin and 
Child. The great treasure of the church 
is a pulpit of verde antique, called St. 
Paul’s. From the style of its rude 
carvings, it cannot be older than the 
fifth or sixth century, and may be much 
later. 

The so-called “ Arch of Constantine ” 
spans what I have before mentioned as 
the main street of the old, as it still is of 
the modern town, the Via Egnatia. It is 
now reduced to mere naked brickwork, 
except the basement, which is covered 
with sculptures in high relief, unfortu- 
nately concealed for the most part by 
wooden shops. One of the sides repre- 
sents, in the upper division, an emperor 
entering a town in a triumphal car. 
There is a touch of humour in the 
introduction of Cesar’s dog trotting by 
his side. In the lower compartment is 
a battle. The workmanship seems to 
me more like the time of Trajan. If 
the arch be called Constantine’s on any 
good authority, it may be an earlier arch 


renamed, or the figures may have been 
stolen to adorn it, as in the Arch of 
Constantine at Rome. Only a fragment 
of the original gate remains. It has 
evidently been quadruple, in the form 
of the Are de Etoile at Paris, 

The Rotunda was, it is said, a temple 
of Castor and Pollux before it was the 
Church of St. George. The form is 
indicated by the name. Perhaps it was 
originally suggested by the Pantheon. 
The walls are twenty-two feet thick, and 
its interior diameter eighty feet. At the 
time of its conversion an apse was added. 
Round the lower part of the dome are 
some curious mosaics, figures of Apostles, 
&c., in eight compartments, standing 
under an arcade, or portico, of highly 
ornamental architectyre—such as Paul 
Veronese was fond of introducing in his - 
pictures—with here and there a peacock 
or other gorgeous bird perched aloft, and 
in each a Greek inscription, which the 
distance and the dim light prevented 
me from reading. In the pavement of 
the floor are pieces of pavonazetto and 
fragments of pilasters, which, probably, 
once faced the walls. 

In the precinct of the mosque is a 
pulpit, which disputes with that in St. 
Sophia the honour of having been St. 
Paul’s. This is of white marble, larger 
and more elaborate than the other, but 
almost as rude in workmanship. It has 
been intended to stand against a wall, 
and is ascended by a winding staircase 
of six steps. Its height is six feet three 
inches. On the top isa very small space 
for the preacher to stand or sit, and no 
appearance of balustrade to prevent him 
falling off. In the pulpit in St. Sophia’s, 
still used by the Turks, the preacher sits, 
and there is a cushion for his accom- 
modation. This is only used as a play- 
thing for children, half a dozen of whom 
were clustered about it. On the outside 
are three niches, rounded at top in the 
shape of a shell, and divided by a little 
column and foliated capital. In each 
niche is a rude, misshapen figure of 
a barbarian soldier in trousers and 
Phrygian cap, reminding one of the 
figures which stand over the Arch of 
Constantine at Rome, and were stolen, 
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as I have before said, from the Arch 
of Trajan. But this is a ruder and, 
probably, a much later work, and over 
each capital an eagle in low relief. One 
of the capitals had been freshly broken 
off: a piece of vandalism, of which I 
was sorry to hear that an Englishman— 
or, rather, an Irishman—had been 
guilty. He was in command of one of 
Her Majesty’s ships, and ought to have 
set a better example. This pulpit, if we 
assign to it the latest possible date, is 
a precious relic of Christian antiquity. 
If it had been, as this Captain O’Vandal, 
doubtless, supposed it to be—the pulpit 
of St. Paul—his offence would have been 
not merely barbarous, but sacrilegious. 
We had some difficulty in getting ad- 
mission to the mosque, which was the 
church of St. Demetrius. It was now 
nearly one o’clock, and the time when 
every good Mussulman takes a snooze 
—as regularly as he says his prayers. 
We kicked violently at the hodja’s 
door, and at last succeeded in waken- 
ing, to a certain extent, his beadle- 
ship’s son ; a fat, handsome, heavy-eyed 
youth of seventeen, who put his head 
out of the window and told us to wait, 
which we did, while he withdrew ap- 
parently to finish a dream that he was 
about. At last, he came down and 
opened the church-door, and forthwith 
sat down on a step with his head 
against a pillar and resumed his slumber, 
leaving us to examine the place at our 
leisure. We found ourselves in a spa- 
cious building, more like the type of a 
Western church than any we had yet 
seen, with nave and double aisles, tri- 
forium, and clerestory. The triforium, 
or women’s gallery extended over the 
outer aisle on each side. The columns 
were of verde antique, and a white, 
blue - veined marble. There were 
also four columns of red Egyptian 
granite ; all, no doubt, spoils of various 
temples of pagan Thessalonica. The 
church was paved throughout with 
marble of a blueish tint. On the 


northern wall of the nave is a monu-~ 


ment in the Renaissance style, with a 
long Greek inscription commemorating 
a certain Spadrone, a Greek, who left 
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his money to found an institution for 
the education of his countrymen. The 
date is §. 4. TT. ©. te. 6989, reckoned, 
in the usual Byzantine fashion, from the 
creation of the world. The date of the 
Christian era is, according to this mode 
of counting, 5508, deducting which, 
we get for the date of the monument, 
1480 a.p., which is remarkable as show- 
ing that the Turks left to the Christians 
at Salonica, as at Constantinople, the 
possession of their churches long after 
the Conquest. Salonica has been con- 
tinuously in the possession of the Turks 
since its capture by Murad II., in 1430. 

There is a well in the church (a very 
common case) of pure cold water. We 
can scarcely doubt that the same well 
had been protected by a pagan temple, 
as it was afterwards by a Christian 
church, and is now by a Mahometan 
mosque. In these countries water is 
the first necessity, and the crowning 
luxury ; water is fertility, abundance, 
life ; the want of water is famine, deso- 
lation, death. What wonder if so 
precious a thing were attributed to the 
popular imagination to a special bounty 
of a God or saint—if temples were 
erected to serve at once for the safe 
keeping of the treasure and as memo- 
rials of the gift ! 

The church, too, possesses another 
treasure in the grave of St. Demetrius 
himself, illustrious for many miracles, 
and a place of pilgrimage to this day. 
The Turks do not interfere with 
a practice which their own customs 
sanction, and which brings them in 
a considerable profit. The Turkish 
hodja is paid for trimming the lamp 
which is kept always burning over the 
grave. There is no inscription on the - 
stone which is supposed to cover the 
saint’s bones. Once a year on the feast 
day, the little vault is filled from morn- 
ing to night with crowds of worshippers, 
whose hot breath, condensed into drops 
on the cold stone, is supposed to be the 
sweat of the saint’s bones miraculously 
exuding, and of sovereign efficacy if 
rubbed on ulcers, or any ailing parts of 
the body. 
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THE WATER-BABIES : 


A FAIRY TALE FOR A LAND-BABY. 


BY THE REV. PROFESSOR KINGSLEY, F.L.S. ETC. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ Now,” said Tom, “I am ready to be 
off, if it’s to the world’s end.” 

“ Ah!” said the fairy, ‘that is a brave, 
good boy. But you must go further than 
the world’s end, if you want to find Mr. 
Grimes ; for he is at the Other End Of 
Nowhere. You must go to Shiny Wall, 
and through the white gate that never 
was opened ; and then you will come to 
Peacepool, and Mother Carey’s Haven, 
where the good whales go when they 
die. And there Mother Carey will tell you 
the way to the Other End Of Nowhere, 
and there you will find Mr. Grimes.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Tom. “But I do 
not know my way to Shiny Wall, or 
where it is at all.” 

“Little boys must take the trouble to 
find out things for themselves, or they 
will never grow to be men; so that 
you must ask all the beasts in the sea 
and the birds in the air, and if you have 
been good to them, some of them will 
tell you the way to Shiny Wall.” 

“Well,” said Tom, “ it will be a long 
journey, so I had better start at once. 
Good-bye, Ellie ; you know I am getting 
a big boy, and I must go out and see 
the world.” 

“ T know you must,” said Ellie ; “ but 
you will not forget me, Tom. I shall 
wait here till you come.” 

And she shook hands with him, and 
bade him good-bye. Tom longed very 
much again to kiss her ; but he thought 
it would not be respectful, considering 
she was a lady born; so he promised 
not to forget her: but his little whirl- 
about of a head was so full of the notion 
of going out to see the world, that it 
forgot her in five minutes: but though 


his head forgot her, I am glad to say his 
heart did not. 

So he asked all the beasts in the sea, 
and all the birds in the air, but none of 
them knew the way to Shiny Wall. 
For why? He was still too far down 
south. 

Then he met a ship, far larger than he 
had ever seen—a gallant ocean-steamer, 
with a long cloud of smoke trailing be- 
hind ; and he wondered how she went 
on without sails, and swam up to her 
to see. A school of dolphins were run- 
ning races round and round her, going 
three feet for her one, and Tom asked 
them the way to Shiny Wall: but they 
did not know. Then he tried to find 
out how she moved, and at last he saw 
her screw, and was so delighted with it 
that he played under her quarter all 
day, till he nearly had his nose knocked 
off by the fans, and thought it time to 
move. Then he watched the sailors 
upon deck, and the ladies, with their 
bonnets and parasols: but none of them 
could see him, because their eyes were 
not opened—as, indeed, most people’s 
eyes are not. 

At last there came out into the quarter- 
gallery a very pretty lady, in deep black 
widow's weeds, and in her arms a baby. 
She leaned over the quarter-gallery, and 
looked back and back toward England 
far away ; and as she looked she sang: 


“ Soft, soft wind, from out the sweet 
south sliding, 
Waft thy silver cloud-webs athwart the 
summer sea ; 
Thin thin threads of mist on dewy 
fingers twining 
Weave a veil of dappled gauze, to shade 
my babe and me. 
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(2) 
“Deep, deep Love, within thine own 
abyss abiding, 
Pour Thyself abroad, O Lord, on earth, 
and air, and sea ; 
Worn weary hearts within Thy holy 
temple hiding, 
Shield from sorrow, sin, and shame my 
seely babe and me.” 


Her voice was so soft and low, and the 
music of the air so sweet, that Tom could 
have listened to it all day. But as she 
held the baby over the gallery-rail, to 
show it the dolphins leaping and the 
water gurgling in the ship’s wake, lo! 
and behold, the baby saw Tom. 

He was quite sure of that ; for, when 
their eyes met, the baby smiled and held 
out its hands ; and Tom smiled and held 
out his hands too ; and the baby kicked 
and leaped, as if it wanted to jump 
overboard to him. 

“What do you see, my darling?” said 
the lady; and her eyes followed the 
baby’s till she too caught sight of Tom, 
swimming about among the foam-beads 
below. 

She gave a little shriek, and a start ; 
and then she said, quite quietly, “ Yes, 
it is your little brother’s spirit,” and 
waved her hand to Tom, and cried, 
“Wait a little longer, Garling, only a 
little longer : and we shall be all together 
once more.” 

And at that an old nurse, all in black, 
came out and talked to her, and drew 
her in. And Tom turned away north- 
ward, sad and wondering ; and watched 
the great steamer slide away into the 
dusk, and the lights on board peep out 
one by one, and die out again, and the 
long bar of smoke fade away into the 
evening mist, till all was out of sight. 

And he swam northward again, day 
after day, till at last he met the King of 
the Herrings, with a curry-comb growing 
out of his nose, and a sprat in his mouth 
for a cigar, and asked him the way to 
Shiny Wall; so he bolted his sprat 
head foremost, and said : 

“If I were you, young gentleman, I 
should go to the Allalonestone, and ask 
the last of the Gairfowl She is of a 
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very ancient clan, very nearly as ancient 
asmy own ; and knows a good deal which 
these modern upstarts don’t, as ladies of 
old houses are likely to do.” 

Tem asked his way to her, and the 
King of Herrings told him very kindly ; 
for he was a courteous old gentleman of 
the old school, though he was horribly 
ugly, and strangely bedizened too, like 
the old bucks who lounge in the club- 
house windows. 

But just as Tom had thanked him and 
set off, he called after him: “Hi! I 
say, can you fly ?” 

“T never tried,” says Tom. “Why?” 

* Because, if you can, I should advise 
you to say nothing to the old lady about 
it. There; take a hint. Good-bye.” 

And away Tom went for seven days 
and seven nights due north-west, till he 
came to a great codbank, the like of 
which he never saw before. The great 
cod lay below in tens of thousands, and 
gobbled shellfish all day long ; and the 
blue sharks roved above in hundreds, 
and gobbled them when they came up. 
So they ate, and ate, and ate each other, 
as they had done since the making of 
the world ; for no man had come here 
yet to catch them, and find out how rich 
old Mother Carey is. 

And there he saw the last of the Gair- 
fowl, standing up on the Allalonestone, 
all alone. And a very grand old lady 
she was, full three feet high, and bolt 
upright, like some old Highland chief- 
tainess. She had on a black velvet 
gown, and a white pinner and apron, 
and a very high bridge to her nose 
(which is a sure mark of high breeding), 
and a large pair of white spectacles on 
it, which made her look rather odd : but 
it was the ancient fashion of her house. 

And, instead of wings, she had two 
little feathery arms, with which she 
fanned herself, and complained of the 
dreadful heat; and she kept on crooning 
an old song to herself, which she learnt 
when she was a little baby-bird, long 
ago— 


‘ “Two little birds, they sat on a stone, ' 


One swam away, and then there was 
one ; 


With a fal-lal-la-lady. 
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The other swam away, and then 
there was none, 

And so the poor stone was left all 
alone ; 


With a fal-lal-la-lady.” 






It was “flew” away, properly, and 
not “swam” away: but, as she could 
not fly, she had a right to alterit. How- 
ever, it was a very fit song for her to sing, 
because she was a lady herself. 

Tom came up to her very humbly, 
and made his bow ; and the first thing 
she said was— 

“Have you wings? Can you fly?” 

“Oh dear, no, ma’am ; I should not 
think of such a thing,” said cunning 
little Tom. 

“Then I shall have great pleasure in 
talking to you, my dear. It is quite re- 
freshing nowadays to see anything 
without wings. They must all have 
wings, forsooth, now, every new upstart 
sort of bird, and fly. What can they 
want with flying, and raising themselves 
above their proper station in life? In 
the days of my ancestors no birds ever 
thought of having wings, and did very 
well ‘without ; and now they all laugh 
at me, because I keep to the good old 
fashion. Why, the very marrocks and 
dovekies have got wings, the vulgar crea- 
tures, and poor little ones enough they 
are ; and my own cousins, too, the razor- 
bills, who are gentlefolk born, and ought 
to know better than to ape their in- 
feriors.” 

And so she was running on, while 
Tom tried to get in a word edgeways ; 
and at last he did, when the old lady 
got out of breath, and began fanning 
herself again ; and then he asked if she 
knew the way to the Shiny Wall. 

“Shiny Wall? Who should know 
better than I? We all came from Shiny 
Wall, thousands of years ago, when it 
was decently cold, and the climate was 
fit for gentlefolk ; but now, what with 
the heat, and what with these vulgar- 
winged things, who fly up and down, and 
eat everything, so that gentlepeople’s 
hunting is all spoilt, and one really 
cannot get one’s living, or hardly ven- 
ture off the rock for fear of being flown 
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against by some creature that would 
not have dared to come within a mile 
of one a thousand years ago—what 
was I saying? Why, we have quite 
gone down in the world, my dear, and 
have nothing left but our honour. And 
Tam the last of my family. A friend of 
mine and I came and settled on this rock 
when we were young, to be out of the 
way of low people. Once we were a 
great nation, and spread over all the 
Northern Isles. But men shot us so, 
and knocked us on the head, and took 
our eggs—why, if you will believe it, 
they say that on the coast of Labrador 
the sailors used to lay a plank from the 
rock on board the thing they call their 
ship, and drive us along the plank by 
hundreds, till we tumbled down into 
the ship’s waist in heaps ; and then, I - 
suppose, they ate us, the nasty fellows ! 
Well-—but—what was I saying? At 
last there were none of us left, except 
on the old Gairfowlskerry, just off the 
Iceland coast, up which no man could 
climb. Even there we had no peace ; 
for one day, when I was quite a young 
girl, the land rocked, and the sea boiled, 
and the sky grew dark, and all the air 
was filled with smoke and dust, and 
down tumbled the old Gairfowlskerry 
into the sea. _The dovekies and mar- 
rocks, of cours®, all flew away ; but we 
were too proud to do that. Some of 
us were dashed to pieces, and some 
drowned ; and those who were left got 
away to Eldey, and the dovekies tell me 
they are all dead now, and that another 
Gairfowlskerry has risen out of the sea 
close to the old one, but that it is such 
a poor flat place that it is not safe to 
live on: and so here I am left alone.” 

This was the Gairfowl's story, and, 
strange as it may seem, it is every word 
of it true. 

“Tf you only had had wings!” said 
Tom ; “then you might all have flown 
away too.” 

“ Yes, young gentleman : and if people 
are not gentlemen and ladies, and forget 
that noblesse oblige, they will find it as 
easy to get on in the world as other 
people who don’t care what they do. 
Why, if I had not recollected that 
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noblesse oblige, I should not have been 
all alone now.” And the poor old lady 
sighed. 

“ How was that, ma’am ?” 

“Why, my dear, a gentleman came 
hither with me, and after we had been 
here some time, he wanted to marry— 
in fact, he actually proposed to me. 
Well, I can’t blame him; I was young, 
and very handsome then, I don’t deny : 
but you see, I could not hear of such a 
thing, because he was my deceased 
sister’s husband, you see ?” 

“Of course not, ma’am,” said Tom ; 
though, of course, he knew nothing about 
it. “She was very much diseased, I 
suppose ?” 

“You do not understand me, my 
dear. I mean, that being a lady, and 
with right and honourable feelings, as 
our house always has had, I felt it my 
duty to snub him, and howk him, and 
peck him continually, to keep him at his 
proper distance ; and, to tell the truth, I 
once pecked him a little too hard, poor 
fellow, and he tumbled backwards off 
the rock, and — really, it was very 
unfortunate, but it was not my fault—a 
shark coming by saw him flapping, and 
snapped him up. And since then I 
have lived all alone— 


With a fal-lal-la-lady. 


And soon I shall be gone, my little dear, 
and nobody will miss me; and then the 
poor stone will be left al! alone.” 

“But, please, which is the way to 
Shiny Wall?” said Tom. 

“ Oh, you must go, my little dear—you 
must go. Let me see—I am sure—that 
is—really, my poor old brains are getting 
quite puzzled. Do you know, my little 
dear, I am afraid, if you want to know, 
you must ask some of these vulgar birds 
about, for I have quite forgotten.” 

And the poor old Gairfowl began to 
cry tears of pure oil ; and Tom was quite 
sorry for her; and for himself too, for 
he was at his wits’ end whom to ask. 

But by there came a flock of petrels, 
who are Mother Carey’s own chickens ; 
and Tom thought them much prettier 
than Lady Gairfowl, and so perhaps 
they were; for Mother Carey had 


, 
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had a great deal of fresh experience 
between the time that she invented the 
Gairfowl and the time that she invented 
them. They flitted along like a tlock 
of black swallows, and hopped and 
skipped from wave to wave, lifting up 
their little feet behind them so daintily, 
and whistling to each other so tenderly, 
that Tom fell in love with them at 
once, and called to them to know the 
way to Shiny Wall. 

“Shiny Wall? Do you want Shiny 
Wall? Then come with us, and we 
will show you. We are Mother Carey’s 
own chickens, and she sends us out over 
all the seas, to show the good birds the 
way home.” 

Tom was delighted, and swam off to 
them, after he had made his bow to 
the Gairfowl. But she would not return 
his bow: but held herself bolt upright, 
and wept tears of oil as she sang: 


“And so the poor stone was left all 
alone ; 


With a fal-lal-la-lady.” 


But she was wrong there; for the 
stone was not left all alone: and the 
next time that Tom goes by it, he will 
see a sight worth seeing. 

The old Gairfowl is gone already ; but 
there are better things come in her 
place ; and when Tom comes he will 
see the fishing-smacks anchored there 
in hundreds, from Scotland, and from 
Treland, and from the Orkneys, and the 
Shetlands, and from all the Northern 
ports, full of the children of the old 
Norse Vikings, the masters of the sea. 
And the men will be hauling in the 
great cod by thousands, till their hands 
are sore from the lines; and they will 
be making cod-liver oil, and guano, and 
salting down the fish; and there will 
be a man-of-war steamer there to protect 
them, and a lighthouse to show them 
the way ; and you, and IJ, perhaps shall 
go some day to the Allalonestone, to the 
great summer sea-fair, and dredge strange 
creatures, such as man never saw before ; 


‘and we shall hear the sailors boust 


that it is not the worst jewel in Queen 
Victoria’s crown, for there are eighty 
miles of codbank, and fvod for all the 
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poor folk in the land. That is what 
Tom will see, and perhaps you and I 
shall see it too. And then we shall 
not be sorry because we cannot get a 
Gairfowl to stuff, much less find gairfowl 
enough to drive them into stone-pens, 
and slaughter them, as the old Norsemen 
did, or drive them on board along a plank 
till the ship was victualled with them, 
as the old English and French rovers 
used to do, of whom dear old Hakluyt 
tells: but we shall remember what Mr. 
Tennyson says, how 





“The old order changeth, giving place to the 
new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways.” 


And now Tom was all agog to start 
for Shiny Wall; but the petrels said 
no. They must go first to Allfowlsness, 
and wait there for the great gathering 
of all the seabirds, before they start for 
their summer breeding-places far away 
in the Northern isles; and there they 
would be sure to find some birds which 
were going to Shiny Wall: but where 
Allfowlsness was, he must promise never 
to tell, lest men should go there and 
shoot the birds, and stuff them, and 
put them into stupid museums, instead 
of leaving them to play, and breed, and 
work, in Mother Carey’s water-garden, 
where they ought to be. 

So where Allfowlsness is nobody must 
know ; and all that is to be said about 
it is, that Tom waited there many days ; 
and as he waited, he saw a very curious 
sight. On the rabbit burrows on the 
shore there gathered hundreds and 
hundreds of hoodiecrows, such as you 
see in Cambridgeshire. And they made 
such a noise, that Tom came on shore, 
and went up to see what was the matter. 

And there he found them holding 
their great caucus, which they hold 
every year in the North; and all their 
stump-orators were speechifying; and 
for a tribune, the speaker stood on an 
old sheep’s skull. 

And they cawed and cawed, and 
boasted of all the clever things they had 
done ; how many lambs’ eyes they had 
picked out, and how many dead bullocks 
they had eaten, and how many young 
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grouse they hadswallowed whole, and how 
many grouse-eggs they had flown away 
with, stuck on the point of their bills, 
which is the hoodiecrow’s particularly 
clever feat, of which he is as proud as 
a gipsy is of doing the hokany-baro ; and 
what that is, I won’t tell you. 

And at last they brought out the 
prettiest, neatest young lady-crow that 
ever was seen, and set her in the middle, 
and all began abusing and vilifying, and 
rating, and bullyragging at her, because 
she had stolen no grouse-eggs, and had 
actually dared to say that she would not 
steal any. So she was to be tried 
publicly by their laws (for the hoodies 
always try some offenders in their great 
yearly parliament). And there she stood 
in the middle, in her black gown and 
grey hood, looking as meek and as neat . 
as a quakeress, and they all bawled at 
her at once— 


And it was in vain that she pleaded 

That she did not like grouse-eggs ; 

That she could get her living very well 
without them ; 

That she was afraid to eat them, for 
fear of the gamekeepers ; 

That she had not the heart to eat them, 
because the grouse were such pretty, 
kind, jolly birds ; 

And a dozen reasons more. 


For ali the other scaul-crows set upon 
her, and pecked her to death there and 
then, before Tom could come to help 
her ; and then flew away, very proud of 
what they had done. 

Now, was not this a scandalous trans- 
action ? 

But they are true republicans, these 
hoodies, who do every one just what 
he likes, and makes other people do so 
too ; so that, for any freedom of speech, 
thought, or action, which is allowed 
among them, they might as well be 
American citizens, sir ! 

But the fairies took the good crow, 
and gave her nine new sets of feathers 
running, and turned her, at last, into the 
most beautiful bird of paradise with a 
green velvet suit and a long tail, and 
sent her to eat fruit in the Spice Islands, 
where cloves and nutmegs grow. 
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And Mrs. Bedonebyasyoudid settled 
her account with the wicked hoodies. For, 
as they flew away, what should they find 
but a nasty dead dog ?—on which they 
all set to work, pecking and gobbling, 
and cawing, and quarrelling, to their 
hearts’ content. But, the moment after- 
wards, they all threw up their bills into 
the air, and gave one screech; and 
then turned head over heels backward, 
and fell down dead, one hundred and 
twenty-three of them at once. For 
why? The fairy had told the game- 
keeper in a dream, to fill the dead dog 
full of strychnine ; and so he did. 

And after a while the birds began to 
gather to Allfowlsness, in thousands and 
tens of thousands, blackening all the air ; 
swans and brant geese, harlequins and 
eiders, harelds and garganeys, smews and 
goosanders, divers and loons, grebes and 
dovekies, auks and razorbills, gannets 
and petrels, skuas and terns, with gulls, 
beyond all naming or numbering ; and 
they paddled, and washed, and splashed, 
and combed, and brushed themselves 
on the sand, till the shore was white 
with feathers; and they quacked, and 
clucked, and gabbled, and chattered, and 
screamed, and whooped, as they talked 
over matters with their friends, and 
settled where they were to go and breed 
that summer, till you might have heard 
them ten miles off; and lucky it was 
for them that there was no one to hear 
them but the old keeper, who lived all 
alone upon the Ness, in a turf hut 
thatched with heather and fringed round 
with great stones slung across the 
roof by bent-ropes, lest the winter gales 
should blow the hut right away. But 
he never minded the birds or hurt 
them, because they were not in season: 
indeed, he minded but two things in 
the whole world, and those were, his 
Bible and his grouse; for he was as 
good an old Scotchman as ever knit 
stockings on a winter's night; only, 
when all the birds were going, he tod- 
dled out, and took off his cap to them, 
and wished them a merry journey and 
a safe return; and then gathered up 
all the feathers which they had left, 
and cleaned them to sell down south, 
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and make feather-beds for stuffy people 
to lie on. 

Then the petrels asked this bird and 
that whether they would take Tom to 
Shiny Wall: but one set was going to 
Sutherland, and one to the Shetlands, 
and one to Norway, and one to Spitz- 
bergen, and one to Iceland, and one to 
Greenland : but none would go to Shiny 
Wall. So the good-natured petrels said 
that they would show him part of the 
way themselves, but they were only 
going as far as Jan Mayen’s land; and 
after that he must shift for himself. 

And then all the birds rose up, and 
streamed away in long black lines, 
north, and north-east, and north-west, 
across the bright blue summer sky ; 
and their cry was like ten thousand 
packs of hounds, and ten thousand 
peals of bells. Only the puffins stayed 
behind, and killed the young rabbits, 
and laid their eggs in the rabbit-bur- 
rows ; which was rough practice, cer- 
tainly: but a man must see to his own 
family. 

And, as Tom and the petrels went 
north-eastward, it began to blow right 
hard ; for the old gentleman in the grey 
great-coat, who looks after the big cop- 
per boiler in the Gulf of Mexico, had 
got behind-hand with his work; so 
Mother Carey had sent an electric mes- 
sage to him for more steam; and now 
the steam was coming, as much in an 
hour as ought to have come in a week, 
puffing, and roaring, and swishing, and 
swirling, till you could not see where 
the sky ended and the sea began. But 
Tom and the petrels never cared, for 
the gale was right abaft, and away they 
went over the crests of the billows, as 
merry as so many flying-fish. 

And at last they saw an ugly sight— 
the black side of a great ship, water- 
logged in the trough of the sea. Her 
funnel and her masts were overboard, 
and swayed and surged under her lee ; 
and her decks were swept as clean as 
a barn floor, and there was no living 
soul on board. 

The petrels flew up to her, and wailed 
round her; for they were very sorry 
indeed, and also they expected to find 
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some salt pork ; and Tom scrambled on 
board of her, and looked round, fright- 
ened and sad. 

And there, in a little cot, lashed tight 
under the bulwark, lay a baby fast 
asleep ; the very same baby, Tom saw 
at once, which he had seen in the sing- 
ing lady’s arms. 

He went up to it, and wanted to wake 
it: but behold, from under the cot, 
out jumped a little black and tan terrier 
dog, and began barking and snapping 
at Tom, and would not let him touch 
the cot. 

Tom knew the dog’s teeth could 
not hurt him: but at least it could 
shove him away, and did; and he and 
the dog fought and struggled, for he 
wanted to help the baby, and did not 
want to throw the poor dog overboard : 
but, as they were struggling, there came 
a tall green sea, and walked in over the 
weather side of the ship, and swept 
them all into the waves. 

“Oh, the baby, the baby!” screamed 
Tom: but the next moment he did not 
scream at all; for he saw the cot settling 
down through the green water, with the 
baby smiling in it, fast asleep; and he 
saw the fairies come up from below, 
and carry baby and cradle gently down 
in their soft arms; and then he knew 
it was all right, and that there would be 
a new water-baby in St. Brandan’s Isle. 

And the poor little dog ? 

Why, after he had kicked and coughed 
a little, he sneezed so hard, that he 
sneezed himself clean out of his skin, 
and turned into a water-dog, and jumped 
and danced round Tom, and ran over 
the crests of the waves, and snapped at 
the jelly-fish and the mackarel, and 
ran after Tom the whole way to the 
Other End Of Nowhere. 

Then they went on again, till they 
began to see the peak of Jan Mayen’s 
Land, standing up like a white sugar- 
loaf, two miles above the clouds. 

And there they fell in with a whole 
flock of mollys, who were feeding on a 
dead whale. 

“These are the fellows to show you 
the way,” said Mother Carey’s chickens ; 
“we cannot help you further north. We 
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don’t like to get among the ice pack, for 
fear it should nip our toes; but the 
mollys dare fly anywhere.” 

So the petrels called to the mollys ; 
but they were so busy and greedy, gob- 
bling and pecking, and spluttering and 
fighting, over the blubber, that they did 
not take the least notice. 

“Come, come,” said the petrels, “ you 
lazy, greedy lubbers, this young gentle- 
man is going to Mother Carey, and if 
you don't attend on him, you won't 
earn your discharge from her, you 
know.” 

“Greedy we are,” says a great fat 
old molly, “but lazy we ain’t ; and, as 
for lubbers, we’re no more lubbers than 
you. Let’s have a look at the lad.” 

And he flapped right into Tom’s 
face, and stared at him in the most im- . 
pudent way (for the mollys are auda- 
cious fellows, as all whalers know), and 
then asked him where he hailed from, 
and what land he sighted last. 

And, when Tom told him, he seemed 
pleased, and said he was a good plucked 
one to have got so far. 

“Come along, lads,” he said to the 
rest, “and give this little chap a cast 
over the pack, for Mother Carey’s sake. 
We've eaten blubber enough for to-day, 
and we'll e’en work out a bit of our 
time by helping the lad.” 

So the mollys took Tom up on their 
backs, and flew off with him, laughing 
and joking—and oh, how they did smell 
of train oil! 

“Who are you, you jolly birds?” 
asked Tom. 

“We are the spirits of the old Green- 
land skippers, who hunted here, right 
whales and horse-whales, full hundreds 
of years agone. But, because we were 
saucy and greedy, we were all turned 
into mollys, to eat whale’s blubber all 
our days. But lubbers we are none, 
and could sail a ship now against any 
man in the North Seas, though we don’t 
hold with this newfangled steam. And 
it’s a shame of those black imps of 
petrels to call us so ; but, because they’re 
her grace’s pets, they think they may 
say anything they like.” 

“And who are you?” asked Tom of 
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him, for he saw that he was the king of 
al] the birds. 

“My name is Hendrick Hudson, and 
a right good skipper was I ; and my fame 
will last to the world’s end, in spite of 
all the wrong I did. For I discovered 
Hudson River, and I named Hudson’s 
Bay ; and many have come in my wake 
that dared not have shown me the way. 
But I was a hard man in my time, that’s 
truth, and stole the poor Indians off 
the coast of Maine, and sold them for 
slaves down in Virginia; and at last I 
was so cruel to my sailors, here in these 
very seas, that they set me adrift in an 
open boat, and I never was heard of 
more. So now I’m the king of all the 
mollys, till ’'ve worked out my time.” 

And now they came to the edge of 
the pack, and beyond it they could see 
Shiny Wall looming, through mist, and 
snow, and storm. But the pack rolled 
horribly upon the swell, and the ice 
giants fought and roared, and leapt 
upon each other’s backs, and ground 
each other to powder, so that Tom was 
afraid to venture among them, lest he 
should be ground to powder too. And 
he was the more afraid, when he saw 
lying among the ice pack the wrecks of 
many a gallant ship ; some with masts 
and yards all standing, some ‘with the 
seamen frozen fast on board. Alas, alas, 
for them! They were all true English 
hearts ; and they came to their end like 
good knights-errant, in searching for 
the white gate that never was opened 


et. 

But the good mollys took Tom and 
his dog up, and flew with them safe 
over the pack and the roaring ice 
giants, and set them down at the foot 
of Shiny Wall. 

“And where is the gate?” asked 
Tom. 

.. “There is no gate,” said the mollys. 
“ “No gate?” cried Tom, aghast. . 

“None; never a crack of one, and 
that’s the whole of the secret, as better 
fellows, lad, than you have found to 


their cost ; and, if there had been, they'd ° 


have killed by now every right whale 
that swims the sea.” 
“What am I to do, then?” 
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“Dive under the floe, to be sure, if 
you have pluck.” 

“T’ve not come so far to turn now,” 
said Tom ; “so here goes for a header.” 

“A lucky voyage to you, lad,” said 
the mollys ; “we knew you were one of 
the right sort. So good-bye.” 

“Why don’t you come too?” asked 
Tom. 

But the mollys only wailed sadly, 
“We can’t go yet, we can’t go yet,” and 
flew away over the pack. 

So Tom dived under the great white 
gate, which never was opened yet, and 
went on in black darkness, at the bottom 
of the sea, for seven days and seven 
nights. And yet he was not a bit 
frightened. Why should he be? He 
was a brave English lad, whose business 
is to go out and see all the world. 

And at last he saw the light, and clear 
clear water overhead ; and up he came a 
thousand fathoms, among clouds of sea- 
moths, which fluttered round his head. 
There were moths with red heads and 
wings, and opal bodies, that flapped 
about slowly ; moths with brown wings 
that flapped about quickly ; and yellow 
shrimps that hopped and skipped most 
quickly of all ; and jellies of all the colours 
in the world, that neither hopped nor 
skipped, but only dawdled and yawned, 
and would not get out of his way: and 
the dog snapped at them till his jaws 
were tired ; but Tom hardly minded them 
at all, he was so eager to get to the top 
of the water, and see the pool where the 
good whales go. 

And a very large pool it was, miles 
and miles across, though the air was so 
clear that the ice cliffs on the opposite 
side looked as if they were close at hand. 
All round it the ice cliffs rose, in walls 
and spires and battlements, and caves 
and bridges, and stories and galleries, in 
which the ice-fairies live, and drive away 
the storms and clouds, that Mother 
Carey’s pool may lie calm from year’s 
end to year’s end. And the sun acted 
policeman, and walked round outside 
every day, peeping just over the top of 
the ice wall, to see that all went right ; 
and now and then he played conjuring 
tricks, or had an exhibition of fireworks, 
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to amuse the ice-fairies. For he would 
make himself into four or five suns at 
once, or paint the sky with rings and 
crosses and crescents of white fire, and 
stick himself in the middle of them, and 
wink at the fairies ; and I dare say they 
were very much amused ; for anything’s 
fun in the country. 

And there the good whales lay, the 
happy sleepy beasts, upon the still oily 
sea. They were all right whales, you 
must know, and finners, and razor-backs, 
and bottle-noses, and spotted sea-unicorns 
with long ivory horns. But the sperm 
whales are such raging, ramping, roar- 
ing, rumbustious fellows, that, if Mother 
Carey let them in, there would be no 
more peace in Peacepool. So she packs 
them away in a great pond by them- 
selves at the South Pole, two hundred 
and sixty three miles south-south east 
of Mount Erebus, the great volcano in 
the ice ; and there they butt each other 
with their ugly noses, day and night 
from year’s end to year’s end. And if 
they think that sport—why, so do their 
American cousins. 

But here there were only good quiet 
beasts, lying about like the black hulls 
of sloops, and blowing every now and 
then jets of white steam, or sculling 
round with their huge mouths open, for 
the sea-moths to swim down their throats. 
There were no threshers there to thresh 
their poor old backs, or sword-fish to 
stab their stomachs, or saw-fish to rip 
them up, or ice-sharks to bite lumps out 
of their sides, or whalers to harpoon and 
lance them. They were quite safe and 
happy there ; and all they had to do was 
to wait quietly in Peacepool, till Mother 
Carey sent for them to make them out 
of old beasts into new. 

Tom swam up to the nearest whale, 
and asked the way to Mother Carey. 

“There she sits, in the middle,” said 
the whale. 

Tom looked ; but he could see nothing 
in the middle of the pool, but one peaked 
iceberg : and he said so. 

“That's Mother Carey,” said the 
whale, “as you will find when you get 
toher. There she sits making old beasts 
into new all the year round.” . 
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“ How does she do that?” 

“That’s her concern, not mine,” said 
the old whale ; and yawned so wide (for 
he was very large) that there swam into 
his mouth 943 sea-moths, 13,846 jelly- 
fish no bigger than pins’ heads, a string 
of salpe nine yards long, and forty- 
three little ice-crabs, who gave each other 
a parting pinch all round, tucked their 
legs under their stomachs, and deter- 
mined to die decently, like Julius Cesar. 

“T suppose,” said Tom, “she cuts up 
a great whale like you into a whole shoal 
of porpoises ?” 

At which the old whale laughed so 
violently that he coughed up all the 
creatures ; who swam away again, very 
thankful at having escaped out of that 
terrible whalebone net of his, from which 
bourne no traveller returns ; and Tom — 
went on to the iceberg, wondering. 

And, when he came near it, it took 
the form of the grandest old lady he had 
ever seen—a white marble lady, sitting 
on a white marble throne. And from 
the foot of the throne there swam away, 
out and out into the sea, millions of 
new-born creatures, of more shapes and 
colours than man ever dreamed. And 
they were Mother Carey’s children, 
whom she makes out of the sea-water 
all day long. 

He expected, of course—like some 
grown people, who ought to know bet- 
ter—to find her snipping, piecing, fit- 
ting, stitching, cobbling, basting, filing, 
planing, hammering, turning, polishing, 
moulding, measuring, chiselling, clipping, 
and so forth, as men do when they go to 
work to make anything. 

But, instead of that, she sat quite still, 
with her chin upon her hand, looking 
down into the sea with two great grand 
blue eyes, as blue as the sea itself. Her 
hair was as white as the snow—for she 
was very, very old—in fact, as old as 
any thing which you are likely to come 
across, except the difference between 
right and wrong. 

And, when she saw Tom, she looked 
at him very kindly. 

“What do you want, my little man ? 
It is long since I have seen a water-baby 
here.” 
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Tom told her his errand, and asked 
the way to the Other End Of Nowhere. 

“You ought to know yourself, for 
you have been there already.” 

* Have I, ma'am! I'm sure I forget 
all about it.” 

“Then look at me.” 

And, as Tom looked into her great 
blue eyes, he recollected the way perfectly. 

Now, was not that strange ? 

“Thank you, ma‘am,” said Tom. 
“Then I won't trouble your ladyship 
any more ; I hear you are very busy.” 

“IT am never more busy than I am 
now !” she said, without stirring a finger. 

“T heard, ma’am, that you were 
always making new beasts out of old.” 

“So people fancy. But I am not 
going to trouble myself to make things, 
my little dear. I sit here and make 
them make themselves.” 

“You are a clever fairy, indeed,” 
thought Tom. And he was quite right. 

That is a grand trick of good old 
Mother Carey’s, and a grand answer, 
which she has had occasion to make 
several times to impertinent people. 

There was once, for instance, a fairy 
who was so clever that she found out 
how to make butterflies. I don’t mean 
sham ones; no: but real live ones, which 
would fly, and eat, and lay eggs, and do 
everything that they ought ; and she 
was so proud of her skill that she went 
flying straight off to the North Pole, to 
boast to Mother Carey how she could 
make butterflies. 

And Mother Carey laughed. 

“ Know, silly girl,” she said, “ that 
any one can make things, if they will 
take time and trouble enough ; but it is 
not every one who, like me, can make 
things make themselves.” 

But people do not yet believe that 
Mother Carey is as clever as all that 
comes to; and they will not till they, 
too, go the journey to the Other End Of 
Nowhere. 

“« And now, my pretty little man,” said 
Mother Carey, “ you are sure you know 
the way to the Other End Of Nowhere ?” 

“T recollect now, ma’am, every step,” 
said Tom. 

“ But it is not as easy to get there as 
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you think. In the first place, you may 
meet some very queer-tempered people 
on the road, who will not let you pass 
without this passport of mine, which you 
must hang round your neck and take 
care of ; and, in the next place, you 
must go the whole way backward.” 

“ Backward!” cried Tom. “Then I 
shall not be able to see my way.” 

“ On the contrary, if you look forward, 
you will not see a step before you, and 
be certain to go wrong ; but, if you look 
behind you, and watch carefully what- 
ever you have passed, and especially 
keep your eye on the dog, who goes by 
instinct, and therefore can’t go wrorlg, 
then you will know what is coming 
next as plainly as if you saw it in a 
looking-glass.” 

Tom was very much astonished ; but 
he obeyed her, for he had learnt always 
to believe what the fairies told him. 

“ So it is, my dear child,” said Mother 
Carey ; “and I will tell you a story, 
which will show you that I am perfectly 
right, as it is my custom to be. 

“Once on a time, there were two 
brothers. One was called Prometheus, 
because he always looked before him, 
and boasted that he was wise before- 
hand; and the other was called Epi- 
metheus, because he always looked 
behind him, and did not boast at all; 
but said humbly, like the Irishman, 
that he had sooner prophesy after the 
event. 

“Well, Prometheus was a very clever 
fellow, of course, and invented all sorts of 
wonderful things. But, unfortunately, 
when they were set to work, to work was 
just what they would not do: wherefore 
very little has come of them, and very 
little is left of them ; and now nobody 
knows what they were, save a few 
archeological old gentlemen, who scratch 
in queer corners, and find little there, 
save Ptinum, Furem, Blaptem Mortisa- 
gam, Acarum Horridum, and Tineam 
Laciniarum. 

“But Epimetheus was a very slow 
fellow, certainly, and went among men 
for a clod, and a muff, and a milksop, 
and a slowcoach, and a bloke, and a 
boodle, and so forth. And very little 
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he did, for many years: but what he 
did, he never had to do over again. 

“ And what happened at last? There 
came to the two brothers the most 
beautiful creature that ever was seen, 
Pandora by name; which means, All 
the gifts of the gods. But, because she 
had a strange box in her hand, this fanci- 
ful, forecasting, suspicious, prudential, 
theoretical, deductive, prophesying Pro- 
metheus, who was always settling what 
what was going to happen, would have 
nothing to do with pretty Pandora and 
her box. 

,‘But Epimetheus took her and it, as he 
took everything that came ; and married 
her for better for worse, as every man 
ought, whenever he has even the chance 
of a good wife. And they opened the 
box between them, of course, to see 
what was inside : for, else, of what pos- 
sible use could it have been to them ? 

“ And out flew all the ills which flesh 
is heir to; all the children of the four 


great bogies,— 


Self-will, Wars, 
Ignorance, Peacemongers, 
Fear, and Famines, 
Dirt— Quacks, 
Measles, Unpaid bills, 
Monks, Tight stays, 
Scarlatina, Potatoes, 
Idols, Bad wine, 
Hooping-coughs, Despots, 
Popes, Democrats, 

And, worst of all, Naughty Boys and 

Girls : 


But one thing remained at the bottom of 
the box, and that was, Hope. 

“So Epimetheus got a great deal 
of trouble, as most men do in this 
world: but he got the three best things 
in the world into the bargain—a good 
wife, and experience, and hope: while 
Prometheus had just as much trouble, 
and a great deal more (as you will hear), 
of his own making; and nothing be- 
side, save fancies spun out of his own 
brain, as a spider spins her web out of 
her stomach. 

“And Prometheus kept on looking 
before him so far ahead, that as he was 
running about with a box of lucifers, 
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(which were the only useful things he 
ever invented, and do as much harm as 
good); he trod on his own nose, and 
tumbled down (as most deductive phi- 
losophers do), and set the Thames on 
fire ; and they have hardly put it out 
again yet. So he had to be chained to 
the top of a mountain, with a vulture by 
him to give him a peck whenever he 
stirred, lest he should turn the whole 
world upside down with his prophecies 
and his theories. 

“But stupid old Epimetheus went 
workingand grubbing on, with the helpof 
his wife Pandora, always looking behind 
him to see what had happened, till he 
really learnt to know now and then 
what would happen next; and under- 
stood so well which side his bread was 
buttered, and which way the cat jumped, ~ 
that he began to make things which 
would work, and go on working, too ; to 
till and drain the ground, and make 
looms, and ships, and railroads, and steam 
ploughs, and electric telegraphs, and all 
the things which you see in the Great 
Exhibition, and to foretel famine, and 
bad weather, and the price of stocks, and 
the end of President Lincoln’s policy ; 
till at last he grew as rich as a Jew, and 
as fat as a farmer ; and people thought 
twice before they meddled with him, but 
only once before they asked him to help 
them ; for, because he earned his money 
well, he could afford to spend it well 
likewise. 

“And his children are the men of 
science, who get good lasting work done 
in the world : but the children of Prome- 
theus are‘the fanatics, and the theorists, 
and the bigots and the bores, and the 
noisy windy people, who go telling silly 
folk what will happen, instead of looking 
to see what has happened already !” 

Now, was not Mother Carey’s a won- 
derful story? And, I am happy to say, 
Tom believed it every word. 

For so it happened to Tom likewise. 
He was very sorely tried ; for though, by 
keeping the dog to heels (or rather to 
toes, for he had to walk backward), he 
could see pretty well which way the dog 
was hunting, yet it was much slower 
work to go backwards than to go for- 
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wards. But, what was more trying still, 
no sooner had he got out of Peacepool, 
than there came running to him all the 
conjurors, fortune-tellers, astrologers, 
prophesiers, projectors, prestigiators, as 
many as were in those parts (and there 
are too many of them everywhere), Old 
Mother Shipton on her broomstick, with 
Merlin, Thomas the Rhymer, Gerbertus, 
Rabanus Maurus, Old Nixon, and a good 
many in black coats and white ties, who 
might have known better, considering in 
what century they were born, all bawl- 
ing and screaming at him, “ Look a-head, 
only look a-head ; and we will show you 
what man never saw before, and right 
away to the end of the world !” 
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But I am proud to say that, though 
Tom had not been at Cambridge—for, if 
he had, he would have certainly been 
senior wrangler—he was such a little 
dogged, hard, gnarly, foursquare brick of 
an English boy, that he never turned his 
head round once, all the way from Peace- 
pool to the Other End Of Nowhere : but 
kepthis eye on the dog, and let him 
pick out the scent, hot or cold, straight 
or crooked, wet or dry, up hill or down 
dale ; by which means he never made a 
single mistake, and saw all the wonder- 
ful and hitherto by-no-mortal-man- 
imagined things, which it is my duty 
to relate to you in the next chapter. 

To be continued. 


DR. STANLEY'S LECTURES ON THE JEWISH CHURCH. 


Here is a book on religious matters, 
which, meant for all the world to read, 
fulfils the indispensable duty of edifying 
at the same time that it informs. Here 
is a clergyman, who, looking at the 
Bible, sees its contents in their right 
proportion, and gives to each matter 
its due prominence. Here is an in- 
quirer, who, treating Scripture history 
with a perfectly free spitit,—falsify- 
ing nothing, sophisticating nothing— 
treats it so that his freedom leaves 
the sacred power of that history in- 
violate. Who that had been reproached 
with denying to an honest clergyman 
freedom to speak the truth, who that 
had been misrepresented as wishing to 
make religious truth the property of an 
aristocratic few, while to the multitude 
is thrown the sop of any convenient 
' fiction, could desire a better oppor- 
tunity than Dr. Stanley’s book affords 
for showing what, in religious matters, 
is the true freedom of a religious speaker, 
and what the true demand and true 
right of his hearers ? 

His hearers are the many ; those who 
prosecute the religious life, or those 
who need to prosecute it. All these 
come to him with certain demands in 
virtue of certain needs. There remain 
a few of mankind who do not come to 


him with these demands, or acknow- 
ledge these needs. Mr. Maurice (whom 
I name with gratitude and respect) says, 
in a remarkable letter, that I thus assert 
them to be without these needs. By no 
means: that is a matter which literary 
criticism does not try. But it sees that 
a very few of mankind aspire after a 
life which is not the life after which 
the vast majority aspire, and to help 
them to which the vast majority seek 
the aid of religion. It sees that the 
ideal life—the summum bonum for a 
born thinker, for a philosopher like 
Parmenides, or Spinoza, or Hegel—is 
an eternal series of intellectual acts. 
It sees that this life treats all things, 
religion included, with entire freedom 
as subject-matter for thought, as ele-- 
ments in a vast movement of specu- 
lation. The few who live this life stand « 
apart, and have an existence separate 
from that of the mass of mankind ; they 
address an imaginary audience of their 
mates ; the region which they inhabit is 
the laboratory wherein are fashioned the 
new intellectual ideas which, from time 
to time, take their place in the world 
Are these few justified, in the sight of 
God, in so living? That is a question 
which literary criticism must not at- 
tempt to answer. But such is the worth 
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of intellect, such the benefit which it 
procures for man, that criticism, itself 
the creation of intellect, cannot but 
recognise this purely intellectual life, 
when really followed, as justified so far 
as the jurisdiction of criticism extends, 
and even admirable. Those they regard 
as really following it, who show the 
power of mind to animate and carry 
forward the intellectual movement in 
which it consists. No doubt, many 
boast of living this life, of inhabiting 
this purely intellectual region, who 
cannot really breathe its air: they 
vainly profess themselves able to live 
by thought alone, and to dispense with 
religion : the life of the many, and not 
the life of the few, would have been the 
right one for them. They follow the 
life of the few at their own peril. No 
doubt the rich and the great, unsoftened 
by suffering, hardened by enjoyment, 
eraving after novelty, imagining that 
they see a distinction in the freedom 
of mind with which the born thinker 
treats all things, and believing that all 
distinctions naturally belong to them, 
have in every age been prone to treat 
religion as something which the multi- 
tude wanted, but they themselves did 
not—to affect freethinking as a kind of 
aristocratic privilege ; while, in fact, for 
any real mental or moral life at all, 
their frivolity entirely disqualified them. 
They, too, profess the life of the few at 
their own peril. But the few do really 
remain, whose life, whose ideal, whose 
demand, is thought, and thought only : 
to the communications (however bold) 
of these few with one another through 
the ages, criticism assigns the right of 
passing freely. 

But the world of the few—the world 
of speculative life—is not the world of 
the many, the world of religious life ; 
the thoughts of the former cannot 
properly be transferred to the latter, 
cannot be called true in the latter, ex- 
cept on certain conditions. It is not for 
literary criticism to set forth adequately 
the religious life; yet what, even as 
criticism, it sees of this life, it may 
say. Religious life resides not in an in- 
cessant movement of ideas, but in a 
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feeling which attaches itself to certain 
fixed objects. The religious life of 
Christendom has thus attached itself 
to the acts, and words, and death of 
Christ, as recorded in the Gospels and 
expounded in the Epistles of the New 
Testament ; and to the main histories, 
the prophecies and the hymns of the 
Old Testament. In relation to these 
objects, it has adopted certain intel- 
lectual ideas ; such are, ideas respecting 
the being of God, the laws of nature, 
the freedom of human will, the cha- 
racter of prophecy, the character of in- 
spiration. But its essence, the essence 
of Christian life, consists in the ardour, 
the love, the self-renouncement, the 
ineffable aspiration with which it throws 
itself upon the objects of its attach- 
ment themselves, not in the intellec- 
tual ideas which it holds in relation to 
them. These ideas belong to another 
sphere, the sphere of speculative life, 
of intellect, of pure thought; trans- 
planted into the sphere of religious life, 
they have no meaning in them, no 
vitality, no truth, unless they adjust 
themselves to the conditions of that life, 
unless they allow it to pursue its course 
freely. The moment this is forgotten, 
the moment in the sphere of the re- 
ligious life undue prominence is given 
to the intellectual ideas which are here 
but accessories, the moment the first 
place is not given to the emotion which 
is here the principal, that moment the 
essence of the religious life is violated: 
confusion and falsehood are introduced 
into its sphere. And, if not only is 
undue prominence in this sphere given 
to intellectual ideas, but these ideas are 
so presented as in themselves violently 
to jar with the religious feeling, then 
the confusion is a thousand times worse 
confounded, the falsehood a thousand 
times more glaring. 

“ The earth moves,” said Galileo, speak- 
ing as a philosopher in the sphere of 
pure thought, in which ideas have an 
absolute value ; and he said the truth ; he 
was a great thinker because he perceived 
this truth ; he was a great man because 
he asserted it in spite of persecution. 
It was the theologians, insisting upon 
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transplanting his idea into the world of 
theology, and placing it in a false con- 
nexion there, who were guilty of folly. 
But if Galileo himself, quitting the 
sphere of mathematics, coming into the 
sphere of religion, had placed this thesis 
of his in juxtaposition with the Book of 
Joshua, had applied it so as to impair 
the value of the Book of Joshua for the 
religious life of Christendom, tomake that 
book regarded as a tissue of fictions, for 
which no blame indeed attached to 
Joshua, because he never meant it for 
anything else,—then Galileo would have 
himself placed his idea in a false con- 
nexion, and would have deserved cen- 
sure: his “the earth moves” in spite 
of its absolute truth, would have be- 
come a falsehood. Spinoza, again, 
speaking as a pure thinker to pure 
thinkers, not concerning himself whe- 
ther what he said impaired or con- 
firmed the power and virtue of the Bible 
for the actual religious life of Christen- 
dom, but pursuing a speculative de- 
monstration, said: ‘‘The Bible contains 
much that is mere history, and, like all 
history, sometimes true, sometimes false.” 
But we must bear in mind that Spi- 
noza did not promulgate this thesis 
in immediate connexion with the reli- 
gious life of his times, but as a specula- 
tive idea : he uttered it not as a religious 
teacher, but as an independent philo- 
sopher ; and he left it, as Galileo left his, 
to filter down gradually (if true) into the 
common thought of mankind, and to 
adjust itself, through other agency than 
his, to their religious life. The Bishop 
of Natal does not speak as an indepen- 
dent philosopher, as a pure thinker ; if 
he did, and if he spoke with power in 
this capacity, literary criticism would, I 
have already said, have no right to con- 
demn him. But he speaks actually and 
avowedly, as by virtue of his office he 
was almost inevitably constrained to 
speak, as a religious teacher to the re- 
ligious world. Well, then, any intellec- 
tual idea which, speaking inthis capacity, 
he promulgates, he is bound to place in 
its right connexion with the religious 
life, he is bound to make harmonise with 
that life, he is bound not to magnify to 


the detriment of that life: else, in the 
sphere of that life, it is false. He takes 
an intellectual idea, we will say, which 
is true; the idea that Mr. Burgon’s pro- 
position, “ Every letter of the Bible is 
the direct utterance of the Most High,” 
is false. And how does he apply this 
idea in connexion with the religious life % 
He gives to it the most excessive, the 
most exaggerated prominence ; so much 
so, that hardly in one page out of twenty 
does he suffer his reader to recollect that 
the religious life exists out of connexion 
with this idea, that it is, in truth, wholly 
independent of it. And by way of ad- 
justing this idea to the feeling of the 
religious reader of the Bible, he puts it 
thus :—“ In writing the story of the 
“ Exodus from the ancient legends of his 
“ people, the Scripture writer may have 
“had no more consciousness of doing 
“ wrong, or of practising historical decep- 
“tion, than Homer had, or any of the 
“ early Roman annalists.” Theological 
criticism censures this language as un- 
orthodox, irreverent: literary criticism 
censures it as false. Its employer pre- 
cisely does what I have imagined Galileo 
doing : he misemploys a true idea so as 
to deprive it of all truth. It is a thou- 
sand times truer to say that the Book of 
Exodus is a sacred book, an inspired 
history, than to say that it is fiction, not 
culpable because no deception was in- 
tended, because its author worked in the 
same free poetic spirit as the creator of 
the Isle of Calypso and the Garden of 
Alcinous. 

It is one of the hardest tasks in the 
world to make new intellectual ideas 
harmonise truly with the religious life, 
to place them in their right light for 
that life. The moments in which sush 
a change is accomplished are epochs in 
religious history ; the men through 
whose instrumentality it is accom- 
plished are great religious reformers. 
The greatness of these men does not 
consist in their having tiiese new ideas, 
in their originating them. The ideas 
are in the world ; they come originally 
from the sphere of pure thought ; they 
are put into circulation by the spirit of 
the time. The greatness of a religious 
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reformer consists in his reconciling them 
with the religious life, in his starting 
this life upon a fresh period in com- 
pany with them. No such religious 
reformer for the present age has yet 
shown himself. Till he appears, the 
true religious teacher is he who, not yet 
reconciling all things, at least esteems 
things still in their due order, and 
makes his hearers so esteem them ; 
who, shutting his mind against no ideas 
brought by the spirit of his time, sets 
these ideas, in the sphere of the religious 
life, in their right prominence, and still 
puts that first which is first ; who, 
under the pressure of new thoughts, 
keeps the centre of the religious life 
where it should be. The best dis- 
tinction of Dr. Stanley’s lectures is that 
in them he shows himself such a teacher. 
Others will praise them, and deservedly 
praise them, for their eloquence, their 
varied information ; for enabling us to 
give such form and substance to our im- 
pressions from Bible history. To me 


they seem admirable, chiefly by the clear, 


perception which they exhibit of a reli- 
gious teacher’s true business in dealing 
with the Bible. Dr. Stanley speaks of 
the Bible to the religious world, and he 
speaks of it so as to maintain the sense 
of the divine virtue of the Bible unim- 
paired, so as to bring out this sense 
more fully. He speaks of the deliver- 
ance of the Israelites out of the land of 
Egypt. He does not dilate upon the diffi- 
culty of understanding how the Israelites 
should have departed “ harnessed ;” but 
he points out how they are “the only 
nation in ancient or modern times, 
which, throwing off the yoke of slavery, 
claims no merit, no victory of its own: 
There is no Marathon, no Regillus, no 
Tours, no Morgarten. All is from 
above, nothing from themselves.” He 
mentions the difficulty of “ conceiving 
the migration of a whole nation under 
such circumstances” as those of the 
Israelites, the proposal “to reduce the 
numbers of the text from 600,000 to 
600 armed men ;” he mentions the 
difficulty of determinjng the exact place 
of the passage of the Red Sea ; but he 
quickly “dismisses these considera- 
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tions to fix the mind on the essential 
features of this great deliverance ”"— 
on the Almighty, “ through the dark and 
“terrible night, with the enemy pressing 
“close behind and the driving seas on 
“either side, leading his people like 
“sheep by the hands of Moses and 
*“ Aaron ;” his people, carrying with them 
from that night “the abiding impression 
“that this deliverance—the first and 
“greatest in their history—was effected 
“not by their own power, but by the 
“power of God.” He tells the reader 
how, “with regard to all the topogra- 
“phical details of the Israelite journey, 
“we are still in the condition of dis- 
“ coverers ;” but, instead of impressing 
upon him as an inference from this that 
the Bible narrative is a creation such as 
the Iliad and Odyssey, he reminds him, - 
with truth, how “suspense as to the 
“exact details of form and locality is 
“the most fitting approach for the con- 
“ sideration of the presence of Him who 
“has made darkness his secret place, 
“his pavilion round about Him with 
*‘ dark water, and thick clouds to cover 
“them.” Everywhere Dr. Stanley thus 
seeks to give its due prominence to that 
for which the religious life really values 
the Bible. If “the Jewish religion is 
“characterised in an eminent degree 
“by the dimness of its conception of 
“a future life,” Dr. Stanley does not 
find here, like Warburton, matter for 
a baffling contrast between Jewish 
and pagan religion, but he finds fresh 
proof of the grand edifying fact of 
Jewish history, “the consciousness of 
“the living, actual presence of God 
“ himself—a truth, in the limited con- 
“ceptions of this youthful nation, too 
“‘ vast to admit of any rival truth, how- 
“ever precious.” He speaks of the call 
of Samuel. What he finds to dwell on 
in this call is not the exact nature of 
the voice that called Samuel, on which 
Spinoza speculates so curiously ; it is 
the image of “ childlike, devoted, con- 
tinuous goodness,” which Samuel’s child- 
hood brings before us ; the type which 
Samuel offers “of holiness, of growth, 
of a new creation without conversion.” 
He speaks of the Prophets, and he avows 
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that “the Bible recognises ‘ revelation’ 
and ‘inspiration’ outside the circle of 
the chosen people ;” but he makes it his 
business not to reduce, in virtue of this 
avowal, the greatness and significance of 
Hebrew prophecy, but to set that great- 
ness and significance in clearer light 
than ever. ‘To the greatness and signi- 
ficance of what he calls ‘the negative 
side” of that prophecy—its attacks on 
the falsehoods and superstitions which 
endeavoured to take the place of God— 
he does due justice ; but he reserves the 
chief prominence for its “ positive side— 
“the assertion of the spirituality, the 
“morality of God, His justice, His good- 
‘ness, His love.” Everywhere he keeps 
in mind the purpose for which the religi- 
ous life seeks the Bible—to be enlarged 
and strengthened, not to be straitened 
and perplexed. He seizes a truth of 
criticism when he says that the Bible 
narrative, whatever inaccuracies of num- 
bers the Oriental tendency to amplifica- 
tion may have introduced into it, re- 
mains a “substantially historical” work 
—not a work like Homer’s poems ; but to 
this proposition, which, merely so stated, 
is a truth of criticism and nothing more, 
he assigns no undue prominence: he 
knows that a mere truth of criticism is 
not, as such, a truth for the religious life. 

Dr. Stanley thus gives a lesson not 
only to the Bishop of Natal, but to the 
Bishop of Natal’s adversaries. Many of 
these adversaries themselves exactly re- 
peat the Bishop’s error in this, that they 
give a wholly undue prominence, in con- 
nexion with the religious life, to certain 
intellectual propositions, on which the 
essence and vitality of the religious life 
in no way depends. The Bishop devotes 
a volume to the exhibition of such pro- 


, positions, and he is censurable because, 
‘addressing the religious world, he ex- 


hibits his propositions so as to confuse 
the religious life by them, not to 


- strengthen it. He seems to have so 


confused it in many of his hearers that 
they, like hfmself, have forgotten in 
what it really consists. Puzzled by the 
Bishop’s sums, terrified at the conclusion 
he draws from them, they, in their bewil- 
derment, seek for safety in attacking the 


sums themselves, instead of putting them 
on one side as irrelevant, and rejecting 
the conclusion deduced from them as 
untrue. “ Here is a Bishop,” many of 
Dr. Stanley's brethren are now crying 
in all parts of England—“ here is a 
Bishop who has learnt among the Zulus 
that only a certain number of people can 
stand in a doorway at once, and that no 
man can eat eighty-eight pigeons a day, 
and who tells us, as a consequence, that 
the Pentateuch is all fiction, which, how- 
ever, the author may very likely have 
composed without meaning to do wrong, 
and as a work of poetry, like Homer's.” 
“Well,” one can imagine Dr. Stanley 
answering them, “you cannot think 
that!” “No,” they reply; “and yet the 
Bishop's sums puzzle us, and we want 
them disproved. And powerful answers, 
we know, are preparing. An adversary 
worthy of the Bishop will soon appear,— 


Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor ! 


He, when he comes, will make mince- 
meat of the Bishop’s calculations. Those 
great truths, so necessary to our salva- 
tion, which the Bishop assails, will at 
his hands receive all the strengthening 
they deserve. He will prove to demon- 
stration that any number of persons 
can stand in the same doorway at once, 
and that one man can eat eighty-eight 
pigeonsa day with ease.” “Compose 
yourselves,” says Dr. Stanley : “he can- 
not prove this.” “ What,” cry his ter- 
rified interlocutors, “ he cannot! In that 
case we may as well shut up our Bibles, 
and read Homer and the first books of 
Livy!” “Compose yourselves,” says 
Dr. Stanley again: “itis notso. Even 
if the Bishop’s sums are right, they do 
not prove that the Bible narrative is to 
be classed with the Iliad and the Legends 
of Rome. Even if you prove them 
wrong, your success does not bring you 
a step nearer to that which you go to 
the Bible to seek. Carry your achieve- 
ments of this kind to the Statistical 
Society, to the Geographical Society, to 
the Ethnological Society. They have 
no vital interest for the religious reader 
of the Bible. The heart of the Bible 
is not there.” 
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Just because Dr. Stanley has compre- 
hended this, and, in a book addressed to 
the religious world makes us feel that 
he has comprehended it, his book is 
excellent and salutary. I praise it for 
the very reason for which some critics 
find fault with it—for not giving pro- 
minence, in speaking of the Bible, to 
matters with which the real virtue of the 
Bible is not bound up. ‘ The book,” a 
critic complains, “contains no solution 
of the difficulties which the history of 
the period traversed presents in the 
Bible. The oracle is dumb in the very 
places where many would wish it to 
speak. This must lessen Dr. Stanley's 
influence in the cause of Biblical science. 
The present time needs bold men, pre- 
pared to give utterance to their deepest 
thoughts.” And which are a man’s 
deepest thoughts I should like to know: 
his thoughts whether it was 215 years, 
or 430, or 1,000 that the Israelites 
sojourned in Egypt,—which question 
the critic complains of Dr. Stanley for 
saying that it is needless to discuss in 
detail,—or his thoughts on the moral 
lesson to be drawn from the story of 
the Israelites’ deliverance? And which 
is the true science of the Bible—that 
which helps men to follow the cardinal 
injunction of the Bible, to be “ trans- 
“formed by the renewing of their mind, 
“that they may prove what is that good, 
“ and acceptable, and perfect will of God” 
—or that which helps them to “ settle 
the vexed question of the precise time 
when the Book of Deuteronomy assumed 
its present form” !—that which elaborates 
an octavo volume on the arithmetical 
difficulties of the Bible, with the conclu- 
sion that the Bible is as unhistorical as 
Homer's poetry, or that which makes us 
feel that “these difficulties melt away 
before the simple pathos aud lofty spirit 
of the Bible itself”? Such critics as this 
critic of Dr. Stanley are those who com- 
mend the Bishop of Natal for “ speaking 
the truth,” who say that “liberals of 
every shade of opinion” are indignant 
with me for rebuking him. Ah! these 
liberals !-the power for good they have 
had, and lost : the power for good they 
will yet again have, and yet again lose ! 
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Eternal bondsmen of phrases and catch- 
words, will they never arrive at the heart 
of any matter, but always keep mutter- 
ing round it their silly shibboleths 
like an incantation? There is truth 
of science and truth of religion : 
truth of science does not become truth 
of religion until it is made to harmonise 
with it. Applied as the laws of nature 
are applied in the “Essays and Reviews,” 
applied as arithmetical calculations are 
applied in the Bishop of Natal’s work, 
truths of science, even supposing them 
to be such, lose their truth, and the 
utterer of them is not a “ fearless speaker 
of truth,” but, at best, a blunderer. 
“ Allowing two feet in width for each 
“ full-grown man, nine men could just 
“have stood in front of the Taber- 
“nacle.” ‘‘A priest could not have eaten, 
“ daily, eighty-eight pigeons for his own 
“ portion, ‘in the most holy place.’” And 
as a conclusion from all this : “ In writ- 
“ing the story of the Exodus from the 
“ ancient legends of his people, the Scrip- 
“ture-writer may have had no more 
“consciousness of doing wrong, or of 
“ practising historical deception, than 
“ Homer had, or any of the early Roman 
“annalists.” Heaven and earth, what 
a gospel! Is it this which a “ fearless 
speaker of truth” must “burst” if he 
cannot utter? Is this a message which 
it is woe to him if he does not preach 1— 
this a testimony which he is straitened 
till he can deliver ? 

I am told that the Bishop of Natal 
explains to those who do not know it, 
that the Pentateuch is not to be read as 
an authentic history, but as a narrative 
full of divine instruction in morals and 
religion: I wish to lay aside all ridi- 
cule, into which literary criticism too 
readily falls, while I express my un- 
feigned conviction that in his own 
heart the Bishop of Natal honestly 
believes this, and that he originally 
meant to convey this to his readers. 
But I censure his book because it 
entirely fails to convey this. I cen- 
sure it, because while it impresses 
strongly on the reader that “the Pen- 
“ tateuch is not to be read as an authen- 
“tic narrative,” it so entirely fails to 
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make him feel that it is “a narrative 
“ full of divine instruction in morals 
“and religion.” I censure it, because, 
addressed to the religious world, it puts 
the non-essential part of the Bible so 
prominent, and the essential so much 
in the background, and, having estab- 
lished this false proportion, holds such 
language about the Bible in consequence 
of it, that, instead of serving the reli- 
: gious life, it confuses it. I do not blame 
the Bishop of Natal’s doctrine for its 
novelty or heterodoxy—literary criti- 
cism takes no account of a doctrine’s 
novelty or heterodoxy : I said expressly 
that Mr. Jowett’s Essay was, for literary 
criticism, justified by its unction; I said 
that the Bishop of Natal’s book was 
censurable, because, proclaiming what it 
did, it proclaimed no more ; because, 
not taking rank as a book of pure specu- 
lation, inevitably taking rank as a reli- 
gious book for the religious world, for 
the great majority of mankind, it treated 
its subject unedifyingly. Address what 
doctrine you like to the religious world, 
be as unorthodox as you will, literary 
criticism has no authority to blame you: 
only, if your doctrine is evidently not 
adapted tothe needsof the religious life,— 
if, as you present it, it tends to confound 
that life rather than to stréngthen it, 
literary criticism has the right to check 
you; for it at once perceives that your 
doctrine, as you present it, is false. 
Was it, nevertheless, your duty to put 
forth that doctrine, since you believed it 
to be true? The honoured authority of 
the Archbishop of Dublin is invoked to 
decide that it was. Which duty comes 
first for a man—the duty of proclaiming 
an inadequate idea, or the duty of making 
an inadequate idea adequate? But this 
difficult question we need not resolve : 
it is enough that, if it is a man’s duty to 
announce even his inadequate ideas, it is 
the duty of criticism to tell him that 
they are inadequate. 

But, again, it is said that the Bishop 
of Natal’s book will, in the end, have 
a good effect, by loosening the supersti- 
tious attachment with which the mass 
of the English religious world clings to 
the letter of the Bible, and that it de- 
serves from criticism indulgence on this 
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ground. I cannot tell what may, in the 
end, be the effect of the Bishop of Natal’s 
book upon the religious life of this 
country. Its natural immediate effect 
may be seen by any one who will take 
the trouble of looking at a newspaper 
called Public Opinion, in which the 
Bishop’s book is the theme of a great 
continuous correspondence. There, week 
after week, the critical genius of our 
nation discovers itself in captivating 
nudity; and there, in the letters of a ter- 
rible athlete of Reason, who signs himself 
“ Eagle-Eye,” the natural immediate 
effect of the Bishop’s book may be 
observed. Its natural ultimate effect 
would be, I think, to continue, in ano- 
ther form, the excessive care of the 
English religious world for that which 
is not of the real essence of the Bible : 
as this world has for years been prone 
to say, “ We are the salt of the earth, 
‘* because we believe that every syllable 
“ and letter of the Bible is the direct ut- 
“ terance of the Most High,” so it would 
naturally, after imbibing the Bishop of 
Natal’s influence, be inclined to say, ‘“‘ We 
“are the salt of the earth, because we be- 
“lieve that the Pentateuch is unhisto- 
“ical.” Whether they believe the one 
or the other, what they should learn to 
say is: “ We are unprofitable servants ; 
the religious life is beyond.” But, at all 
events, literary criticism, which is the 
guardian of literary truth, must judge 
books according to their intrinsic merit 
and proximate natural effect, not accord- 
ing to their possible utility and remote 
contingent effect. Ifthe Bishop of Na- 
tal’s demonstrations ever produce a 
salutary effect upon the religious life 
of England, it will be after some one 
else, or he himself, has supplied the 
now missing power of edification : for 
literary criticism his book, as it at pre- 
sent stands, must always remain a 
censurable production. 

The situation of a clergyman, active- 
minded as well as pious, is, I freely 
admit, at the present moment one of 
great difficulty. Intellectual ideas are 
not the essence of the religious life ; 
still the religious life connects itself, as 
I have said, with certain intellectual 
ideas, and all intellectual ideas follow a 
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development independent of the reli- 
gious life. Goethe remarks somewhere 
how the Zeit-Geist, as he calls it, the 
Time-Spirit, irresistibly changes the ideas 
current in the world. When he was 
young, he says, the Time-Spirit had 
made every one disbelieve in the exist- 
ence of a single Homer: when he was 
old, it was bearing every one to a belief 
in it. Intellectual ideas, which the ma- 
jority of men take from the age in which 
they live, are the dominion of this 
Time-Spirit ; not moral and spiritual 
life, which is original in each individual. 
In the Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land are exhibited the intellectual ideas 
with which the religious life of that 
Church, at the time of the Reformation, 
and almost to the present day, connected 
itself. They are the intellectual ideas 
of the English Reformers and of their 
time ; they are liable to development 
and change. Insensibly the Time- 
Spirit brings to men’s minds a con- 
sciousness that certain of these ideas 
have undergone such development, such 
change. For the laity, to whom the re- 
ligious life of their National Church is 
the great matter, and who owe to that 
Church only the general adhesion of 
citizens to the Government under which 
they are born, this consciousness is not 
irksome as it is for the clergy, who, as 
ministers of the Church, undertake to 
become organs of the intellectual ideas 
of its formularies. As this conscious- 
ness becomes more and more distinct, 
it becomes more and more irksome. 
One can almost fix the last period in 
which a clergyman, very speculative by 
the habit of his mind, or very sensible 
to the whispers of the Time-Spirit, can 
sincerely feel himself free and at ease 
in his position of a minister of the 
Church of England. The moment in- 
evitably arrives when such a man feels 
himself in a false position. It is natural 
that he should try to defend his posi- 
tion, that he should long prefer defend- 
ing his position toconfessing it untenable, 
and demanding to have it changed. 
Still, in his own heart, he cannot but 
be dissatisfied with it. It is not good 
for him, not good for his usefulness, to 
be left in it. The sermons of Tauler 
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and Wesley were not preached by men 
hampered by the consciousness of an 
unsound position. Even when a clergy- 
man, charged full with modern ideas, 
manages by a miracle of address to go 
over the very ground most dangerous to 
him without professional ruin, and even 
to exhibit unction as he goes along, 
there is no reason to exult at the feat: 
he would probably have exhibited more 
unction still if he had not had to ex- 
hibit it upon the tight-rope. The time 
at last comes for the State, the collective 
nation, to intervene. Some reconstruc- 
tion of the English Church, a recon- 
struction hardly less important than 
that which took place at the Reforma- 
tion, is fast becoming inevitable. It 
will be a delicate, a most difficult task ; 
and the reconstruction of the Pro- . 
testant Churches of Germany offers an 
example of what is to be avoided rather 
than of what is to be followed. 

Still, so divine, so indestructible is 
the power of Christianity—so immense 
the power of transformation afforded to 
it by its sublime maxim, “ The letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life,” that 
it will assuredly ever be able to adapt 
itself to new conditions, and, in con- 
nexion with intellectual ideas changed 
or developed, to enter upon successive 
stages of progress. It will even survive 
the handling of “liberals of every shade 
of opinion.” But it will not do this by 
losing its essence, by becoming such a 
Christianity as these liberals imagine, 
the “Christianity not Mysterious” of 
Toland ; a Christianity consisting of half- 
a-dozenintellectual propositions, and half- 
a-dozen moral rules deduced from them. 
It will do it by retaining the religious 
life in all its depth and fulness in con- 
nexion with new intellectual ideas ; and 
the latter will never have meaning for it 
until they have been harmonised with 
the former, and the religious teacher 
who presents the latter to it, without 
harmonising them with the former, 
will never have fulfilled his mission. 
The religious life existed in the Church 
of the Middle Ages, as it exists in the 
Churches of Protestantism; nay, what 
monument of that life have the Protes- 
tant Churches produced, which for its 
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most essential qualities, its tenderness, 
its spirituality, its ineffable yearning, is 
comparable to the “ Imitation.” The 
critical ideas of the sixteenth century 
broke up the Church of the Middle Ages, 
resting on the basis of a priesthood with 
supernatural power of interpreting the 
Bible. But Luther was a great religious 
reformer, not because he made himself 
the organ of these ideas, themselves nega- 
tive, not because he shattered the idol of 
a mediatory priesthood, but because he 
reconciled these ideas with the religious 
life, because he made the religious life feel 
that a positive and fruitful conclusion 
was to be drawn from them,—the con- 
clusion that each man must “ work 
out his own salvation with fear and 
trembling.” Protestantism has formed 
the notion that every syllable and letter 
of the Bible is the direct utterance of 
the Most High. The critical ideas of 
our century are forcing Protestantism 
away from this proposition, untrue like 
the proposition that the Pope is in- 
fallible : but the religious reformer is 
not he who rivets our minds upon the 
untruth of this proposition, who be- 
wilders the religious life by insisting on 
the intellectual blunder of which it has 
been guilty in entertaining it ; he is the 
man who makes us feel the future which 
undoubtedly exists for the religious life 
in the absence of it. 

Makes us all feel, not the multitude 
only. Iam reproached with wishing to 
make free-thinking an aristocratic privi- 
lege, while a false religion is thrown to 
the multitude to keep it quiet ; and in 
this country—where the multitude is in 
the first place, particularly averse to being 
called the multitude, and in the second, 
by its natural spirit of honesty, par- 
ticularly averse to all underhand, selfish 
scheming—such an imputation is readily 
snatched up, and carries much odium 
with it. I will not seek to remove that 
odium by any flattery, by saying that I 
think we are all one enlightened public 
together. No, there ts a multitude, a 
multitude made up out of all ranks.: 
probably in no country—so much has 
our national life been carried on by 
means of parties, and so inevitably does 


party-spirit, in regarding all things, 
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put the consideration of their intrinsic 
reason and truth second, and not first— 
is the multitude more unintelligent, 
more narrow-minded, and more pas- 
sionate than in this. Perhaps in no 
country in the world is so much nonsense 
so firmly believed. But those on whose 
behalf I demand from a religious speaker 
edification are more than this multitude ; 
and their cause and that of the multitude 
are one. They are all those who ac- 
knowledge the need of the religious life. 
The few whom literary criticism regards 
as exempt from all concern with edifi- 
cation, are far fewer than is commonly 
supposed. Those whose life is all in 
thought, and to whom, therefore, literary 
criticism concedes the right of treating 
religion with absolute freedom, as pure 
matter for thought, are not a great class, 
but a few individuals. Let them think 
in peace, these sublime solitaries: they 
have a right to their liberty : Churches 
will never concede it to them ; literary 
criticism will neverdeny it to them. From 
his austere isolation a born thinker like 
Spinoza cries with warning solemnity to 
the would-be thinker, what from his 
austere isolation a born artist like 
Michael Angelo, cries to the would-be 
artist—“ Canst thou drink of the cup 
that I drink of?” Those who persist in 
the thinker’s life, are far fewer even than 
those who persist in the artist’s. Of the 
educated minority, far the greatest num- 
ber retain their demand upon the reli- 
gious life. They share, indeed, the culture 
of their time, they are curious to know the 
new ideas of their time ; their own culture 
is advanced, in so far as those ideas are 
novel, striking, and just. This course 
they follow, whether they feel or not 
(what is certainly true), that this satis- 
faction of their curiosity, this culture of 
theirs, is not without its dangers to the 
religious life. Thus they go on being 
informed, gathering intellectual ideas at 
their own peril, minding, as Marcus 
Aurelius reproached himself with too 
long minding, ‘‘life less than notion.” 
But the moment they enter the sphere 
of religion, they too ask and need to be 
edified, not informed only. They inevit- 
ably, such is the law of the religious life, 
take the same attitude as the least- 
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instructed. The religious voice that 
speaks to them must have the tone of the 
spiritual world : the intellectual ideas 
presented to them must be made to blend 
with the religious life. 

The world may not see this, but can- 
not a clergyman see it? Cannot he see 
that, speaking to the religious life, he 
may honestly be silent about matters 
which he cannot yet use to edification, 
and of which, therefore, the religious life 
does not want to hear? Does he not 
see that he is even bound to take 
account of the circumstances of his 
hearers, and that information which is 
only fruitless to the religious life of 
some of his hearers, may be worse than 
fruitless, confounding, to the religious 
life of others of them? Certainly, 
Christianity has not two doctrines, one 
for the few, another for the many ; but 
as certainly, Christ adapted His teaching 
to the different stages of growth in His 
hearers, and for all of them adapted it 
to the needs of the religious life. He 
came to preach moral and spiritual 
truths ; and for His purpose moral genius 
was of more avail than intellectual ge- 
nius, St. Peter than Solomon. But the 
speculative few who stood outside of 
his teaching were not the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees. The Pharisees were the 
narrow-minded, cruel-hearted religious 
professors of that day; the Sadducees 
were the “liberals of every shade of 
opinion.” And who, then, were the 
thinking few of that time !—a student 
or two at Athens or Alexandria. 
That was the hour of the religious sense 
of the East: but the hour of the 
thought of the West, of Greek thought, 
was also to come. The religious sense 
had to ally itself with this, to make cer- 
tain conditions with it, to be in certain 
ways inevitably modified by it. Now 
is the hour of the thought of the West. 
This thought has its apostles on every 
side, and we hear far more of its con- 
quests than of the conquests of the re- 
ligious sense. Still the religious life 
maintains its indefeasible claims, and in 
its own sphere inexorably refuses to 
be satisfied with the new thought, to 
admit it to be of any truth and signi- 


ficance, until it has harmonised it with 
itself, until it has imparted to it its own 
divine power of refreshing souls. Some 
day the religious life will have har- 
monised all the new thought with itself, 
will be able to use it freely: but it 
cannot use it yet. And who has not 
rejoiced to be able, between the old 
idea, tenable no longer, which once con- 
nected itself with certain religious words, 
and the new idea, which has not yet 
connected itself with them, to rest for 
awhile in the healing virtue and beauty 
of the words themselves? The old 
popular notion of perpetual special in- 
terventions of Providence in the con- 
cerns of man is weak and erroneous ; 
yet who has yet found, to define Pro- 
vidence for the religious life, words so 


adequate as the words of Isaiah— . 


“Tn all their affliction he was afflicted, 
“and the angel of his presence saved 
“them ; and he bare them and carried 
them all the days of old?” The old 
popular notion of an incensed God ap- 
peased in His wrath against the helpless 
race of mankind by a bloody sacrifice, is 
barbarous and false; but what intel- 
lectual definition of the death of Christ 
has yet succeeded in placing it, for the 
religious life, in so true an aspect as the 
sublime ejaculation of the Litany: “O 
“ Lamb of God, that takest away the sins 
“ of the world, have mercy upon us!” 

And you are masters in Israel, and 
know not these things ; and you require 
a voice from the world of literature to 
tell them to you! Those who ask 
nothing better than to remain silent on 
such topics, who have to quit their own 
sphere to speak of them, who cannot 
touch them without being reminded 
that they survive those who touched 
them with far different power, you com- 
pel, in the mere interest of letters, of 
intelligence, of general culture, to pro- 
claim truths which it was your function 
to have made familiar. And, when you 
have thus forced the very stones to cry 
out, and the dumb to speak, you call 
them singular because they know these 
truths, and arrogant because they de- 
clare them ! 

MatrHew ARNOLD. 








